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THE INDUSTRIAL AND EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PARAMOUNT TO ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS OF STATE POLICY. 
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Agriculture. putting in silo, as otherwise there| NEWS OF THE FARMING WORLD. | the country is reported in a letter | USE A SHREDDER—DON'T PULL FODDER. | in the above described work, will be 
Ag will be too much moisture in it and Our Washington Correspondent Tells What sent to the Department of Agricul- We are glad to note the rapidly in- worth as much as the ear. : 

—— HARRY FARMER’S TALKS. at the bottom it will be mushy. I! progress is Being Made in the Various | tare by Secretary Wilson. ‘The creasing interest in the use of the It will sell for as much if baled 

7 XL. put the first corn in siloin August! Sections of the Country. CORN CROP IS VERY SERIOUSLY IN-| (0 shred ee shown wr cae Mork’ and carried to market. If you need 
vameapondence of The Progressive Farmer, and begin feeding it at once. Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. JURED Canis. ‘nkele Gn. gg at it at home it is equal in feeding value 


we concluded to look at some 
neighbors’ Crops & few days ago and 
here are some of the things we saw: 
First, x patch of cotton that has 
peen plowed but little, orin other 
words has not been ‘‘half cultivated. by 
It is not necessary to say that the 


owner will not buy many luxuries 


this fall. 
We next came to a farmer who 
nsed some commercial fertilizer on 

tof his corn crop and barn yard 
manure on the balance. The cropas 
a whole is very good. Where ma- 
nure was used the corn is a little 
iater and the coloris better. But 
where the fertilizer was used the 
corn has matured; itis nearly two 
weeks ahead. 

We then came to another farmer 
who has given his land a nice dress- 
ing of stable manure. His corn is 
very good but, like many other fields, 
there are too many barren stalks 
caused by excessivs rains which 
made a very large stalk and no ear. 
There will be a great deal of this 
corn this year, which will greatly 
affect the yield. 

Next we saw the crops of a farmer 
who has lost enough cotton this sea- 
son for the lack of a ditch to drain 
the land to pay for the cutting of 
three or four ditches. There will be 
a ditch on that land next year. We 
wonder if the loss of that cotton will 
not put money in that farmer’s 
pocket in the years to come? We 
noticed on the same farm the effects 
of cow peas on the corn crop; the 
difference is so great that we want 
every farmer who has not tried cow 
peas for manuring the next year’s 
corn crop to experiment just one 
time and be convinced. The vines 
were not cut for hay, but died on 
the land. 

Well, here is a farmer who has a 
fine patch of corn on well drained 
land. This land a few years ago was 


almost worthless, but after draining. 


it good, he has rotated his crops and 
manured the land a little and then 
brought it up to a high state of cul- 
tivation. Although this has been a 
very wet year, this corn was planted 
very deep and the soil worked to it 
until a small bed was made. If you 
would succeed in making heavy crops 
of corn on uplands, do not be afraid 
to start the crop on or below a level 
and gradually work the soil to it. 
Now we will look at one more farm 
and then turn our face homeward, 


feeling that we have been richly paid | 


for our trip. This farmer has some 
hice cotton and potatoes. He is ex- 


Again in October I fill the silo with 
the next crop and what is left over I 
cut and stack in shocks in field to 
dry. I fill my silo the last time No. | 
vember ist to 7th. It lasts me until 
April or May. Once or twice after 
grass was plentiful in spring, the 
cows seemed to tire of the corn en- 
silage, but relished itin July when 
grass was scarce and scorched. They 
will eat the clover ensilage, though, 
at all times. In siloing crimson 
clover I did not cut it up at all, but 
had it well trampled as it was put in 
silo. 


eee 


Land is the foundation of the 
home in the country and the men on 
the farm, practically speaking, are 
the fcundation and life of the cities, 
towns and villages. As goes the 
country, so goes the towns, State 
and nation.—John Howard. 
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THE STOCK LAW—GOOD TILLAGE NEEDED 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The great overflows on the borders 
of Deep River have destroyed most 
all crops of cotton and comm on the 
low lands. Crops in Chatham and 
Moore will not average over fifty per 
cent. of last year, and should the 
balance of this month continue as 
wet as it has so far, it will not even 
reach that. 

The stock law is likely tv cause 
the small farmer much inconven- 
ience, at least they all think so, but 
like all measures of like character, 
it has its advocates as well as oppon- 
ents. It works hardship on those 
having large herds of hogs, especially 
where there are large bodies of tim- 
ber land with mast and acorns abun- 
dant from which their stock is cut 
off, and the mast going to waste. 
If these small land owners were to 
fence well what land they own and 
cut up some of it in plats of five 
acres each and seed with clover and 
other grasses they would have ample 
pasturage, and by varying their 
product would always have fresh 
feed. Experience teaches that 20 
acres cut up into small pastures will 
feed and fatten an ordinary herd of 
hogs or cattle better and quicker 
than a wide range. A stock law will 
in time generally prevail and the 
quicker we adapt ourselves to the 
change the better. I have been op- 
posed to it, and am still, and will 
continue to be, while the owners of 
large tracts of uncultivated land 
surround the small holder. 


I have been a constant reader of 
your most valuable paper f.r many 





Perimenting with some new cotton. 
There is quite a difference in the dif- 
ferent kinds, but the crop has not 
advanced far enough to decide which 
isbest. But the farmer showed us 
Where the cow peas were left on the 
land and the difference was very 
Plainly seen. Do you wonder now 
why we urge farmers to plant peas? 
HarRRY FARMER. 
Columbus Co., N. C. 





MAKING ENSILAGE 1N THE SOUTH. 


Mr. B. G. Cowper, a well-known 
dairyman of Wake county, this State, 
farnishes the American Agricultur- 
1st the following article upon the 
above named subjecs. Says he: 

I have a round stave silo 22 feet in 
diameter and 32 feet high, 10 feet be- 
‘ng in ground. I cut corn about 


fodder pulling time, or when the eur { corn and pork that should and could 


8 glazed. Usea 16-inch cutter and 
cut in half-inch lengths. Keep corn 
thrown well to the outside, and have 
&man (or more) in the silo constunt- 
ly for that purpose. He tramples it 
‘round outside edges only. Never 
use any water and have never found 
't necessary even though the corn is 
drier than most dairymen around 
a let them get. Have never lost 
pounds all together in the five 
years that I have had my silo. Have 
‘ome times mixed peas or soja beans 
= the corn and it did well and 
oa 8 would invariably increase in 
k when those spots were reached. 
> also Siloed annual or crimson 
ver with good results. It should 
allowed to wilt, however, before 


years, and have profited in many re- 
| spects greatly by it. The article con- 
‘tributed by W. A. McAulay in a 
\former issue on ‘“‘Large vs. Small 
| Farms,’’ meets my approval in every 
|sense. The great trouble with many 
| of our farmers is that they wanta 
| larger acreage in cotton than they 
|can successfully cultivate. If they 
| were to use two horses or mules on 
| a one-horse crop, they would make 
| more cotton, at less cost, than they 
|do on atwo-horse one. Those who 
depend on the merchant for advances 
want to make as big show on acres 
as possible, to secure what they want ; 
asarule they never get their nose 
off the grindstone. Furthermore, 
the money that should be distributed 
in our county goes to the merchant, 
and by him is forwarded Wess for 


be raised here to enrich our own 
people. Forsome years I have rai-ed 
more pork and corn than | could use, 
and have found a good profit in sell- 
ing it. Have always a good stock of 
hogs, cattle and sheep; as my range, 
if the stuck law is enacted, will be 
greatly restricted, shall raise a less 
number of stock, but improve breed 
and may get as good results, with 
much less labor. 
Any farmer who will carefully 
read your paper and do a little think- 
ink for himself, will make more ma- 
nure, buy less guano, raise better 
crops and be much more independ- 

ent. Fraternally, 
C. M. Down. 


The Bureau of Forestry of the 
Agricultural Department is much in- 
terested in the coming 

MEETING OF THE AMERICAN PORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION, 

which will meet in affiliation with 
the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at Denver, 
August 27. This meeting will be 
distinctively a Western one, and its 
proceedings of special interest to all 
concerned with the forest problems 
before the Western States—fires, 
grazing, relation of forests to water 
supply, etc. The Federal Govern. 
ment, more than ten years ago, rec- 
nized the importance of the preser- 
vation of the forests in protecting 
the timber resources and conserving 
the water supply, and there have 
now been established in the States 
and Territories west of the Missis- 
sippi forty forest reserves, contain- 
ing nearly 47,000,000 acres. 

Public sentiment 

IN FAVOR OF FOREST PRESERVATION 
is rapidly growing, with the result 
that land owners all over the coun- 
try are now applying to the bureau 
for advice on the subject. Speaking 
of the matter recently, an official of 
the bureau said: ‘One of the circu- 
lars we are sending outis directed 
to owners of plains land, explaining 
to them how their property can be 
wooded, and the other circular is 
intended for the information of own- 
ers of timber tractsin the Eastern 
and Western timber regions and con- 
tains advice and instructions com- 
prising working plans which enable 
owners to manage their forests with 
a view to maintaining a constant 
supply of timber. Thé timber is cut 
according to our plans—a limit be- 
ing placed upon the amount felled— 
and consequently owners, under the 
proposed system, will have a contin- 
ued though somewhat restricted 
supply on hand instead of a sudden 
and fatal exhaustion. Thereare two 
kinds of wood upon the supply of 
which there is an enormous demand. 
They are the white pine of the New 
England and Great Lake region and 
the yellow pine of the South. If the 
present demand for these kinds of 
wood is maintained, which it will be, 
no doubt, the trees located in the 
vast tracts now being denuded must 
either be regrown or else the supply 
will exhaust itself. There isnocom- 
puting the exact time when our tim- 
ber supply will have been completely 
exhausted, according to the present 
rate of consumption, for the reason 
that no one knows exactly what 
amount of lumber is grown in the 
country. It is pretty safe to say, 
ever, that within less than a century 
the trees available for commercial 
uses will all be gone unless steps are 
taken to replace them.”’ 

The International Society of Ar- 
boriculture has published an inter- 
esting pamphlet presenting in a con- 
cise form the value of the catalpa 
tree as a practical 
SOLUTION OF THE RAILWAY TIE PROB 

LEM 

The catalpu speciosa—-very different 
from the ordinary catalpa found in 
the South—produces exceedingly 
straight and durable timber, good 
for many purposes. It is indigenous to 
Indiana and Illinois, where it grows 
to a height of 80 feet, and has been 
planted with success in California, 
Nevada and Utah. The wood, though 
light, is very compact, of fine tex- 
ture, of a straw o lor and susceptible 
of the moss brilliant polish. The 
Catalpa’s ravid growth and durabil 
ity are, however, the virtaes that 
recommend it for cross-ties. Grown 
from seed, it will, in sixteen years, 
produce timber enough for five cross- 
ties, which will last for thirty-five 
years. After being cut down it will 
renew itself from the root. The 
Arboricultural Society urges rail- 
ways to plant catulpa along their 
right of way, 640 to the mile on each 
side of the track. These will be 
enough to keep the road supplied 
perpetually with ties, and at the 
Same time will shade and beautify 


in all the great corn-growing States, ”’ 
said Mr. Wilson. ‘‘The spring was 
wet, and much of the crop was 
planted late on account of the land 
being saturated. This prevented 
vigorous growth until the ground 
dried and warmed up. It also re- 
sulted in shallow planting and in- 
clined the roots to remain near the 
surface until the dry, hot weather 
came, when the plant was not in the 
best condition to resist. Where the 
land was well under-drained, natur- 
ally or artificially, the best growth 
is found. It is strikingly observable 
that most crops are under-sized, 
and not such as could sustain heavy 
yields of grain. Thisis the case in 
the best corn regions, such as the 
ruute from Chicago to Burlington, 
Iowa, which I attribute to delayed 
growth in the spring.”’ : 
On the other hand, it,is certain 
that the wheat-growers of the United 
States undoubtedly have a prosper- 
ous season before them, as the par- 
tial failure of the corn crop will make 
A LARGER DEMAND FOR WHEAT, 
and, in addition to this, France, 
which has not imported any wheat 
for three years, will require nearly 
60,000,000 bushels because of the 
shortage in its wheat crop. Three- 
fourths of the French wheat crop 
has been harvested at a much earlier 
period than usual, and, according,to 
an official report from Consul Gen- 
eral Skinner at Marseilles, there is 
no longer any doubt that there will 
be a serious shortage, and that 
France will become again an import- 
ing nation. ‘‘The expectation of 
thoes who have given the matter 
study,’’ reports the Consul General 
at Marseilles, ‘‘based upon previous 
experience, is that France will be 
obliged to look abroad during the 
coming year for perhaps 56,000,000 
bushels, including the hard wheat 
not produced in the United States 
and usually imported from Russia 
and Algeria. The importers hope 
that Americans will not force prices 
to a point which will abnormally 
strengthen the competition from 
Russia and anticipate that the busi- 
ness of the year will compare with 
that of 1890, when the French crop 
was short and large quantities came 
in from the United States.’’ 
A. B. MarrRIorTT. 
Washington, D. C. 





FINE YIELD OF SWEET POTATOES. 





The Hickory Section is Also Adapted to Peach 
and Grape Culture. 

While the recent rains have vir 
tuully made the corn crop in this 
section, the greatest good to any one 
growth was that of the sweet potato, 
which was just at the state of culti- 
vation when rain was necessary for 
its full development. The yield of 
this crop will be up to the average 
this year. It is the third largest 
money crop we have. Some of our 
most progressive farmers near town 
and in the west and northwestern 
part of the county have abandoned 
cotton, and are cultivating sweet 
potatoes altogether, finding it pays 
from 650 to $100 per acre. Recently 
several small farmsin this part of 
the county where the soil is sanay 
changed hands. The object of its 
new owners is to have the lands cul- 
tivated for the growth of high grade 
sweet potatoes, the quality of which, 
since their introduction, some two 
years ugo, through the commission 
merchants and large wholesale gro- 
cory establishments of New York 
Boston, isas popalur asthe Jersey 
Sweet in all the Eastern markets 
where they have been sold. 

The yield of the early peach crop 
is not as lurge as last year, Lut the 
late crop will be average. The iron 
in the soil throughout the upper part 
of the county is of great addantage 
to peach culture, as well as to the 
vinevards. A Frenchman of much 
travel andauthority on fruit culture, 
tells me there is no place in the 
| South equal to Hickory and its sur- 
rounding country for the establish- 
ment of peach orchards and grape 





the roadway. 











Chatham Co., N. C. 


Serious injury to the corn crop of 


oulture.—Hickory Cor. Charlotte 
Observer. 


said upon this subject in our columns. 
A good “summing up’’ of the whole 
matter is given in the Southern Cul- 
tivator of August 15th, by Prof. 
James B. Hunnicutt, who has writ- 
ten several interesting farm letters 
for The Progressive Farmer this 
year. We commend his article on 
shredding to all interested readers. 
He says: 

In response to numerous requests, 
we will discuss shredding in detail. 
We advise all of our farmers to quit 
pulling fodder and shred their corn 
stalks, because it makes them more 
money to do that way. 


HOW A CORN STALK GROWS. 

The sap is taken from the soil by 
the little feeding roots and carried 
to the blades. There it is worked 
over by the sunshine and chlorophyl. 
The leaves are both stomach and 
lungs to plants. The food contained 
in the sap is then returned to the 
various parts of the stalk and all the 
water and waste thrown out into the 
air, through the thousands of little 
mouths on the under side of the 
leaves. No food oncein a plant ever 
goes back into the soil. From this 
we see that if the fodder blaces are 
pulled off the process of growth is 
stopped at once. Hence the corn 
grain cannot fill out after the fodder 
is pulled. 

But if the corn stands until the 
lower blades ripen and die, then you 
will find all the feeding roots dead. 
All the sap is then in the stalk. So 
if youcut the stalk then, with the 
fodder on it, the feeding process goes 
on and the ear fills out plump and 
full. 

Nothing is lost in the weight or 
quality of the grains by cutting the 
stalk after the fodder ripens. On 
the contrary, nature hurries up the 
work because of the wound. 

The right time to cut then is about 
a week later than we usually pull 
fodder. All the sap food is then in 
the stalk. 

HOW TO OUT AND SHOCK. 

Having thus saved the expense of 
pulling the fodder and the damage 
which pulling always does, we take 
asharp, heavy knife, or corn har- 
vester, and cut the corn. Then we 
take a pole or scantling 2x4, 12 or 15 
feet long. On the large end we fasten 
two legs about four or five feet long 
and let the other end rest on the 
ground. This three legged horse is 
just like a shingle drawn horse. 
About three feet from the end, which 
is held up by the legs, bore an augur 
hole, one inch and a quarter, make a 
pin three or four feet long that will 
easily work in this hole. 

Stand your horse where you wish 
the shock. Put in the pin, andin 
the four corners place the corn until 
you have the shock as large as you 
wish. Large shocks are better, 200 
to 400 stalks. Place the butts firmiy 
and then get up on your horse, and, 
having provided a piece of rope 8 
feet long with an iron ring on one 
end, throw this rope around the 
shock above the ears and draw tight. 
Then tie with twine. Then pull out 
the pin, take the horse by the high 
end and walk on to the place for the 
next shock. 

A few days later, when the corn 
has shrunk, go around and tighten 
these ties. This sh:.cking should be 
very carefully done. If the shocks 
ever fall great damage is done to the 
hay. Large shocks are to be pre- 
ferred because less fodder is exposed 
to the dews and ruins. 

WHEN TO SHRED. 

The corn should stand at least 
four weeks ; six is better. It should 
be thoroughly dry when shredded. 
Letting the shocks blow down and 
shredding when damp or wet have 
caused some to be prejudiced aguinst 
the hay or, as itis generally called, 
‘“‘stover.”’ 

When the corn is dry, haul to 
where you wish it and shred the 
whole business except the ear. The 
shredder will take the ear off and 
make stover or first class hay of the 
stalk, shucks and fodder. 





This hay, if you have been careful 


to any other hay, or to fodder, as 
usually saved. Stock of all kinds 
eat it freely and fatten upon it read- 
ily when not at work. 
To make good stover, the shreddet 
should have good speed. 
If youare not ready to shred as 
soon as the corn is cured, or if no 
shredder is at hand, you can wait as 
long astyou wish. If well shocked 
very little damage will be done if 
left in the shocks until wid-winter, 
or you can haul up and stack or 
house. 
By shredding you double the value 
of your corn crop. Hay will be scarce 
and high next winter and spring. It 
will be wise to look ahead and pro- 
vide as much provender as possible. 
It is folly to pull fodder. It is 
wise to cut yourcorn. Even if you 
should fail to get it shredded, your 
stock will eat nearly all the stalk if 
cut a few times and a little salt water 
sprinkled on. 

BALING THE HAY. 
The high price of hay presses has 
prevented many from shredding. 
They have no suitable room to store 
so much stover. But cheaper hay 
presses are now on the market and 
you can afford to bale your stover. 

Many hesitate because they think 
it will be hard to sell. This isa great 
mistake. All you have to do is to 
offer a good article and you will find 
a ready market at a good price. 

Some have asked if cutting the 
corn did not damage the land. Not 
atall. It rather helps it by giving 
chance for peas or grass to grow. 
Nothing ever goes out of the stalk 
back into the earth. It all goes the 
other way, out into the ear. 

Quit pulling fodder. Cut and save 
all your corn. - 

THIS IS NOT ALL. 

The profit is largely increased by 
growing stock and cattle, by selling 
beef, milk, butter, colts, lambs and 
pigs. 

The profit is about doubled when 
sold in flesh, alive or dead. 

Grass culture improves the farm, 
while it enriches the farmer. 

We have heard some complaint 

that horses did not eat the stover 
freely. Inquiry in each case de- 
veloped the fact that large shredders 
were run with very light power. 
A four-horse engine will not give the 
speed needed todo good work to a 
large shredder. 
Follow the directions as to speed 
and the stover will be satisfactory. 
There is no trouble about stock 
eating good cornstalk hay. Grass is 
the natural food of all of our domes- 
tic stock and cattle. Grain is an 
artificial stimulant to the horse and 
makes him nervous and short lived. 
More hay and less grain would give 
better horses. 
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BETTER DITCHES NEEDED. 


The experience and observations 
of farmers this year should teach 
them that one of the chief things 
that need to be done on most of the 
farms is to effect a more thorough 
drainage. There is scarcely a farm 
in our section on which there are not 
object lessons of the need of m.re 
perfect drainage. Along side even 
the shallow ditches one sees that the 
size of the corn and cotton is in sharp 
contrast with that farther off and 
less effectively drained. The loss of 
half or more of the fertilizers put 
under crops on poorly drained land 
may be expected in most of the years 
of the future. The great thing 
needed we say boldly to make ours 
one of the very finest farming sec- 
tions in the country is more and 
deeper ditches dug so as to keep our 
lands from sobbing as so many of 
them have done this year. The well 
drained farms where the tiller was 
industrious and knew how to work 
have very fine crops as a rule, not- 
withstanding the unfavorable year 
for farm work.—Lumberton Robe- 
sonian. 


There isa transcendent power in 
example. We reform others uncon- 
sciously when we walk uprightly.— 





Mme. 8 wetchine. 
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‘THE INDUSTRIAL AND KDUCATION- 
aL INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PARA- 
MOUNT TO ALL OTHER OONSIDERATIONS 
oF State Po.icy,’ is the motto of The 
Progressive Farmer, and upon this 
platform it shall rise or fall. Serving 
no master, raled by no faction, cir- 
oumscribed by no selfish or narrow 
policy, its aim will be to foster and 
promote the best interests of the 
whole people of the State. It will be 
true to the instincts, traditions and 
history of the Anglo-Saxon race. Oy 
all matters relating specially to the 
great interests it represents, it will 
epeak with no uncertain voice, but 
will fearlessly the right defend and 
tmpartially the wrong condemn.’’— 
From Col. Polk’s Salutatory, Feb. 
10, 1886 

















Be sure to give both old and new addresses in 
ordering change of postoffice. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is,the Official 
Organ of the North Carolina Farmers’ State 
Alliance. 





When sending your renewal, be sure to give 
exactly the name on labei and postoffice to 
which the copy ot paper you receive is sent. 


DISCONTIN U ANCES—Responsible subscrib- 
ers will continue to receive this journal until 
the publishers are notified by letter to discon- 
tinue, when all arrearages must be paid. If you 
do not wish the journal continued for another 

rafter your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 


RENEWALS—trhe date opposite your name 
on your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time 
your subscription is aid. Thus 1 Jan. ’00, 
shows that payment has been received up to 
Jan. 1, 1900; 1 Jan. ’01, to Jan. 1, 1901, and so on. 
Two weeks are required after money is re- 
seived before date, which answers tor a receipt, 
san be eres. If not properly changed within 
two weeks after money is sent notify us. 











We invite correspondence, news items, sug 
gestions and criticisms on the subjects of agri- 
culture, ultry raising, stock breeding, — 
ing, horticulture and“garding; woman’s work, 
siterature, or any subject of interest to our lady 
readers, young people, or the family generally; 

ublic matters, current events, political ques- 

ions and rinciples, ete.,—in short, any subject 
iscussed in an all-round farm and family news- 
paper. Communications shouldebe free trom 
personalities and party abuse. 








Before the end of this year North 
Carolina should have at least 150 
rural free delivery routes instead of 
11 as at present; and 500 rural school 
libraries instead of 104 as at present. 
‘First come, first served.’ 

And we believe that if every read. 
erof The Progressive Farmer will 
do his part this can be accom 
plished—a task which will result 
in more permanent good than will 
be accomplished by all the polit 
ical scheming and working over 
which we shall have sucha furore 
next year. 


Notice the news items regarding 
the combination of cotton oil mills 
this week. 





AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION AT THEA, 
AND M. COLLEGE, . 


Prof. Charles W. Burkett, the 
newly el:cted professor of agricul- 
ture for our A. and M. College, is 
now discharging the duties of this 
position, having arrived in North 
Carolina last week. A _ half. hour’s 
- talk with him convinced us that he 
comes with no half-hearted interest 
in the work he has undertaken, but 
with the determination tv make the 
agricultural division of the college 
the strong and popular branch it 
should bein a State like ours. In 
the A. and M. College of New Hamp- 
shire, he found the agricultural di- 
vision with only three students; in 
two years under his management 
the number increased to sixty five. 
Let us hope that he will similarly 
successful in North Carolina; and 
we should not only hope so, but all 
interested in agricultural progress 
should co-operate actively with 
Prof. Burket in the endeavor to 
bring about such results. 

With the 120 scholarships exclu 
sively for agricultural students, and 
the $2,000 appropriation to be used 
in paying those students who wish 
to defray other expenses by farm 
work, the agricultural branch of the 
College should develop rapidly. We 
know of no other institution that 
has such inducements to offer those 
who wish to become thoroughly 
equipped farmers, and we hope that 
ull iuterssted young men or parents 
of young men wiil write Dr. George 


T. Winston, Raleigh, N. C., for full | ®3® North Carclinian, we are ashamed | 


particulars. 

In this connection we will say that, 
being something of ua newspaper 
man himself, Prof. Burkett realizes 
the v.lue of the newspaper as an ed- 
ucator and we hope to have him as 
aregulur contributor to our columns. 


ee 


In South Carolina an earnest effort | but to the common people, among | 


is being made to re-organize the 
Farmers’ Alliance. The organization 
in the Palmetto State hus able and 
worthy leaders, and we hope that 
they will succeed in their efforts to 
re-build it. 


THE COMBINATION OF COTTON OIL 
MILLS. 


In our report of the State Alliance 
meeting last week, we referred to 
the resolution asking that farmers 
unite and sell their seed through the 
State Business Agency as having 
been brought out by the combina- 
tion of cotton oil mills. Doubtless 
the majority of our readers have no 
well-defined idea as to this matter, 
for the newspapers have had little to 
say about it. The only full and defi- 
nite statement that we have yet seen 
was furnished the Raleigh Post by 
its Durham correspondent last Sun 
day and is as follows: 

“The Cotton Seed Oil Company, 
which is under control of the Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chemical Company, 
has acquired three new mills in this 
State and has options on anumber of 
others. Mills were recently acquired 
at Goldsboro, Wilson and Selma. In 
conversation with Mr. L. A. Carr, 
general manager of the Virginia- 
Carolina Company, this correspond- 
ent was told to night that the com- 
pany would acqnire many more mills 
in the near future. The company 
owns 52 mills, located in North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Texas and Arkan- 
sas. It was only about thirty days ago 
that the company began to close 
options and secure mills, and already 
the Southern Cotton Seed Oil Com- 
pany owns about fifty per cent of all 
the mills in the country. The Ameri- 
can Cotton Seed Oil Company owns 
about forty per cent. and there are 
still about ten per cent of the mills 
owned by private parties. Only a 
temporary organization has yet been 
made. Mr. 8. ‘Tl. Morgan, who is 
president of the Virginia-Carolina 
Company, is acting president of the 
new company. There will bea meet 
ing of directors of the Virginia-Caro- 
lina Company in Richmond next 
week, at which time a permanent 
organization ot the company will 
probably be made. Speaking of the 
enormous business done by the cot 
ton seed mills in this country, Mr. 
Carr said to day that the output of 
the mills last year amounted to 
about sixty-two million dollars. Tnis 
was quite a surprise to the gentlemen 
who are now interested when they 
begun to look into the matter. They 
at once began to acquire options 
which have now been closed as re- 
gards fifty two mills. Itis destined 
to be one of the greatest concerns in 
this country.”’ 

This combination, it will be seen, 
has to deal with one of the most im- 
portant products of the Southern 
farm, but ‘the man with the hoe’’ 
has not been consulted in any par- 
ticular regarding it, and it was evi- 
dently expected that he would play 
no part in the matter whatever 
But it is not yet too late. Keep the 
facts given herewith-in your mind 
and await developments. This trust 
is getting a little nearer the farmer 
than any other yet organized. Watch 
succeeding issues of The Progressive 
Farmer for further particulars. 

OUR DEGENERATE ARISTORACY. 

In Florida, under the provisions of 
an act passed by the Legislature last 
winter, any man whose wife has 
been insane four years or more may 
secure divorce upon that ground 
Henry M. Flagler, a multi millionaire 
now residing in Florida, 72 years old 
and a notable specimen of our 
decadent plutocracy, had this bill 
lobbied through, it is said, in order 
to secure a legal separation from the 
afflicted woman whom he had sworn 
to love and protect. It was reported 
at tho time that he would marry a 
Nort Carolina lady. Sure enough 
on Saturday, having obtained a 
divorce two weeks ago, he wedded a 
Miss Kenan, of Wilmington. This 
hoary headed old Money-bags, past 
his turee score years and ten, mov- 
ing heaven and earth to obtain a 
legal separation from a faithful wife 
in the hour of her sore affliction, 
presents a spectacle nothing short of 
disgraceful in our eyes. Florida 
| should hang its head in humiliation 
| for the action of its law makers, and 





bat 4% bride was found for sucha 
/Man, Loaever great his 
| among our women. 
| Such incidents as this, considered 
in connection with the recent reports 
| of high life among New York's ‘‘four 
' hundred’’—well, let us be thankful 
that we belong not to the aristocracy, 
| whom right standards of honorand 
good faith yet prevuil. 
From all parts of the State come 
reports of damage to crops by ex- 
cessive rains. 


wealth, | 


MAINLY ABOUT PEOPLE. 


Maj. Wm. A. Graham gave to the 
State Alliance his salary as President 
during the two years he served in 
that capacity. In recognition df his 
faithfulness and generosity, a hand- 
some gift was very properly voted 
him at the State meeting last week. 

The Biblical Recorder reports that 
Mr. W. J. Peele has in preparation a 
second volume of his ‘Lives of Dis- 
tinguished North Carolinians.’’ We 
hope that the sales of his first vol- 
ume will increase so rapidly as to 
encourage him to bring out the sec- 
ond as early as possible. Mr. Peele 
has done the State a great service in 
the publication of these sketches. 

We extend our sympathles to two 
former editors of The Prugressive 
Farmer, one having lost a daughter, 
the other a mother. Two weeks ago 
Miss Vick Cade, daughter of Rev. 
Baylus Cade, died of typhoid fever 
at the home of her father, near More- 
head City. Last week Mrs. Thomas 
Ramsey, mother of Mr. J. L. Ram- 
sey, died at her home, near Moores- 
ville, in Iredell county. 

One of North Carolina’s most 
faithful Representatives in Congress 
is Hon. John H. Small. He has 
always shown deep interest in educa- 
tional matters, and is now doing 
effective work for rural free deliv- 
ery. He isalso spending a part of 
his vacation canvassing in behalf of 
the public schools. We wish all our 
officials were as active in matters 
affecting the State’s educational 
progress. Such work should be com- 
mended, even by those that disagree 
with Mr. Small politically. 


IN THIS NUMBER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 


Both Harry Farmer and the Lum. 
berton Robesonian, in articles pub 
lished on page 1, call attention to the 
need for better drainage of culti- 


vated lands. Such seasons as we 
have had this year make _ the 
need of such work very con- 


spicuous. Perhaps, as Harry Far- 
mer suggests, the heavy rains by 
emphasizing the value of good 
ditches, will almost compensate for 
the damage done other wise. 

That is a newsy, thoughtful letter 
from Mr.C. M. Dowd. We should 
like to have a full page of such 
every week. The reader will notice 
that he expects to improve his stock 
since the adoption of the ‘‘no fence 
law’’ in his section. Such a result 
usually follows the introduction of 
the stock law, and in such cases 14 is 
true that the farmer usually gets ‘‘as 
good results with less labor.”’ 

Our Washington correspondent 
sounds another note of warning in 
regard to the destruction of our 
forests. One especially interesting 
paragraph of his letter is that re- 
porting Secretury Wilson’s changed 
views in regard to the damage done 
the corn crop by the drouth in the 
West. It will be. remembered that 
Mr. Wilson could not believe that 
the destruction was so great as re- 
ported, and decided to make a per- 
sonal investigation. This seems to 
have convinced him of the correct- 
ness of the press reports. Those 
who have grain to sell or to buy will 
also do well to remember that the 
French wheat crop is short, and this 
with the shortage of the American 
corn crop, will certainly insure full 
prices for all American grain. 

We suppose that few of our read- 
ers in other sections have learned 
that in Catawba county the sweet 
potato is one of the priucipul money 
crops, Some further facts regard- 
ing this matter are given in a ciip- 
ping published on page 1. 

We do not e:.dorse all that is sug- 
gested in Maurice Tao:npson's article 
on “Education xnd Discontent,’’ but 


are thoroughly «cund, and more tout 
are worth 5uinkiny about. 
A paper wnivoidubly crowded out 


in our next issue, and is v orth read- 
ing at any time, is Prof. Franklin 
Sherman's ‘‘Apple Culture in North 
Carolina.’’ Look for it next week. 

Secretary Parker discusses a sub- 
| ject of considerable importance. We 
| have referred to it editorially in an- 
other column and expect other mat- 
ter upon the same topic for succeed- 
ing issues. 

A State News note calls attention 
to what the agitation for rural free 
| delivery has accomplished in the old 
|Fourth Congressionol  district— 

jumping at one bound from four to 
twenty-three routes. Similar effects 
will be noticed in other districts 1f 
the newspapers, the people and the 
Representatives will show the same 
interest that has brought about such 
results here. 
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it contains muny paragraphs that! blue grass fields, at Ashland are 
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of this issue, bat’ which will appear | the a. 





FARMERS SHOULD BE EDUCATED. 

The declaration which forms the 
title of this article is one of the old- 
est in The Progressive Farmer's plat- 
form. We realize that we often urge 
its importance upon our readers, bt 
this is in accord with the old doctrine 
of ‘‘line upon line, precept upon pre- 
cept.”’ Upon the same subject, Dr. 
J. B. Killebrew contributes to a re- 
cent number of the Southern Farm 
Magazine the following thoughtful 
article: 

The soil is the great well-spring 
whence flow in exuberant diversity 
the blessings of the human race. In 
proportion to its successful cultiva 
tion and bounteous yield is the ag- 
gregate happiness of mankind ad- 
vanced. Agriculture underlies and 
upholds all professions, all enter- 
prises, all development and all suc 
cesses. In peace and in war it is the 
arbiter of destiny and wields a scep- 
ter as universal as itis potent. Na- 
tions, kings, potentates and individ- 
uals bow in submission alike to its 
influences. Itis above all, over all 
and sustains all. It was the first vo- 
cation to which man was called by 
the voice of the Omnific God, and 
will be the last, as it is the highest 
and noblest. This being the case, 
how eminently essential is it that 
farmers and farmers’ sons should be 
educated to a standard of elevation 
commensurate with the dignity and 
exalted worth with which their high 
calling is invested. 

The great “ge the good, the wise 
and the powerful, have in all ages 
honored agriculture as ranking fore- 
most among the occupations of men. 
The crown of Ceres fits well the 
farmer’s brow, nor did Persian prince 
ever wear a more glittering coronal 
than this. God himself, who from 
chaos shaped the fructifying uni- 
verse, was a worker, and man, created 
in His own image, while carrying 
out the injunction to earn his bread 
in the sweat of his brow, can elevate, 
dignify and ennoble labor by educat- 
ing himself up to his work. 

Tilling the soil and feeding the 
fiocks when the stars were made to 
dance in the azure of heaven formed 
man’s vocation and his happiness. 
Corn fields grew over the plains of 
the Midianites, and the Giant of 
Gath fed on barley. Noah planted 
vineyards and patriarchs herded 
flocks in the vales of Hebron, while 
Israel ate from the granaries of the 
Pharaohs. Ruth went gleaning in 
the harvest time, and the Savior of 
man walked through the corn fields 
and plucked the ears. Smoothed- 
versed Virgil dropped the heroic and 
gave in Roman praise the famed 
Bucolics. Thrice was Cincinnatus 
called from the field to save his coun- 
try, und as often returned to his vo- 
cation. Great examples in history 
and in song are not wanting to cheer 
the farmer on to raise himself to the 
highest educational elevation. From 
the farm and from being the sur- 
veyor of Fairfax and of the then 
wilds of Venango Washington was 
called to the loftiest destiny ever 
opened to the grasp and comprehen 
sion of human usefulness and human 
ambition. Jefferson with the same 
hand that drew the Declaration 
shoved the spade and used the prun- 
ing hook around Monticello. Cal- 
houn among his broad acres made 
historic the farm lands of the Abbe 
ville district, South Carolina. The 
old war-horse of the Hermitage sleeps 
amid the cedars and magnolias of 
the farm he supervised. Webster, 
who went down at Marshfield a fos- 
silized mastodon to fame, who shook 
Sen:.tes and nations and made despots 
quailand quiver, was a farmer, as 
was his father, Ebenezer, before him. 
The beautifully tamed acres, with 
their primeval trees and waving 


classic from the name of Clay, who 
also wasafarmer. These were edu 
cated, self-educated, farmers, all of 
They brought the gigantic 
und unconquerable powers of culti- 
vated mind to act upon and subdue 
the yieldiny and plastic elements of 
uncultivated nature, which gave 
them wide scope, as she always will, 





in their apward and onward march. | 

The greate-t discoveries und the | 
first discoveries have been made and 
suggested through this vocation. | 
The Chaldean herdsmex singing to | 
the stars suggested the system into | 
demonstrable science of astronomy. | 
To the shepherds on the plains of | 
Judea the peace and “glad tidings” | 
were first made known as the young 
Stur io the East barst upon their 
vision. Ip the apple orchard the 
fixed principle of gravitation was 
suggested to the immirtal Newt: n. 

Examples enough have been cited 
to show the practical, recognize i 


and elevated dignity attached to the 
farmer and his vocation. The neces- 
sity of educating him up to this ele- 
vated calling is obvious and apparent. 
If those illustrious farmers we have 
mentioned, with the force of their 
wills aided by educational acquire- 
ments, accomplished what they did, 
there is nothing to prevent the farm- 
ers of the present day, with superior 
surroundings and advantages, from 
accomplishing similar results. 

The educated farmer is pre-emi- 
nently a great and useful man. He 
develops good results to those around 


him. The applications of the prin- ; 


ciple gf curved surface to the plow 
suggested itself to Jefferson by his 
knowledge of descriptive geometry, 
in which science the principle is 
evolved. The educated farmer is 
eminently a lord of creation and 
monarch of all he surveys. The ad- 
vantages he has over the uneducated 
one cannot be enumerated. We do 
not mean here that sort of education 
that simply means arithmetic and 
the common branches of the com- 
mon schools. We want him to mas- 
ter the subtleties cf chemistry, giv- 
ing him an insight in the manner of 
making his soil obey his will. We 
would have him understand geology 
and mineralogy, that he may tell 
what minerals, precious metals, ores 
or or other substances his hills and 
valleys conceal. We would have 
him understand the mensuration 
and surveying of his lands and the 
natural theories of storms, etc. We 
would teach him the principles of 
calculus in order to aid him in solv- 
ing the great problem of this utilita- 
rian age, which is to maximum of 
effect with a minimum of force, 
thereby bringing all unsubdued ele- 
ments, in so far as may be, under the 
controlpf man and of mind. And 
besides these, we would have the 
farmers educated, that with their 
great and muscular minds and hardy, 
well developed and vitalized ener- 
gies, they could make laws for us as 
we@ as bread, that they may lift 
themselves with their vocations to 
the highest places among men in the 
arts, in the sciences, in literature, in 
government and in all the pursuits 
of life. Farmers, educate, educate, 
and you will be the greatest, as you 
are already the most useful, of God’s 
handiwork. 


an Se a a 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The vagabond philosopher has not 
appeared to a better advantage in 
literature since George Borrow, than 
in the narratives which Walter A. 
Wyckoff is now writing for Scrib- 
ner’s. In the current issue he de- 
scribes his adventures while ‘A 
Burro Punscher,’’ giving a series of 
delightful character sketches of the 
people he met with in his journey 
over the mountains in the south- 
west. 


We are indebted to Maj. W. A. 
Graham for a copy of an address 
delivered in December, 1860, by his 
father, Senator Wm. A. Graham, 
upon ‘The Life and Character of 
Gen. Nathaniel Greene.’’ This has 
just been published. In addition to 
the matter regarding Gen. Greene, 
an admirable outline of the Revolu- 
tionary history of North Caroiina is 
given. Copies of the address may be 
had from Alfred Williams & Co., 
Raleigh. Price, 25 cents. 

Three seriul features of attractive 
qualities and also of solid value are 
now appearing in The Outlook: Mr. 
Jacob A. Riis’s autobiographical ar- 
ticles called ‘‘The Making of an 
American,’’ Dr. Lyman Abbott’s 
“The Rights of Man: A Study in 
Twentieth Century Problems,"’ and 
‘The Man from Glengarry,”’ a serial 
by Ralph Connor, the author of | 
“The Sky Pilot,’’ and ‘*Black Rock.”’ 
($3 a year. The Outlook Company, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York ) 

“Of the making of books there is 
no end,’’ andin the desire to keep 
posted regarding all the latest sensa- 
tions most readers neglect the old 





and valuabe lbooks. Some one has | 
defined a classic as ‘“a book that | 
every body praises and nobody reads,” | 
and there’s enough truth in the| 
stutement to make it worth thinking | 
abut. Apropos of this matter we | 
print the following from the Biblical 
Recorder: ‘If any one asks you if | 
you have read ‘The Crisis,’ ask him | 
if he has read ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 
Or if he asks you if you have read | 
‘To Have and To Hold,’ ask him if | 
he has read ‘Henry Esmond.’ Or if | 
he asks youif you have read the 
‘Gadfly,’ ask him if be has read | 
‘Viradise Lt ' Maybe he wili quit; 

bot yu wili be sone the wurse. | 
Young peo ile ught nt bs allowed 

to waste time anu eyes on current | 
books until they h.ve read the 

greater works thut will be new even | 
to their children's children.”’ 


AUGUST CROP REPORT, 


The crop report for Ay 


given out at the Agricultur SUSt was 


ment last Wednesday. “Depart 
The report is as follows: 

Condition of cotton. __ 

Condition of corn, 2 

Condition of tobacco. . . . a . ni 


Condition of late Irish Potatoes : 
Condition of peanuts... me 
Condition of sorghum. __ 7 — re 
Condition of late cabbage. 
Condition of apples... a : 
Condition of peaches. .. 7 a - 
Condition of grapes...__. e 
The yield of wheat...... = 
The yield of oats........ 3 
The yield of rye........._ _— 
The July report for cotton pie: 
and tobacco was: 
Condition of cotton......__ % 
Condition of corn.........__ . 
Condition of tobacco....... 7 
The Constitutional Convention of 


Alabama has added to their Proposed 
State Constitution a provision ap. 
thorizing the Governor to remoya & 
sheriff who fails to defend a prisoner 
against mob violence. 





THE EDUCATION OF THE FARMER. 


In the World’s Work for July Prof 
L. H. Bailey says: 

‘More than half the people of the 
United States live on farms. It jg 
probable that the proper balance of 
production and consumption wil] 
make it necessary that at least half 
our population always shall be farm. 
ers. It is evident that the education 
of these farmers is one of the great 
problems now before the world.” 

Bone, sinew and brain are devel. 
oped on the farm, and there is no 
good reason why the farmer should 
be satisfied until his children have 
advantages of the best grade. Of 
course, not all of these can uttend 
the university, the college, or even 
the high school, but people are be. 
ginning to learn that education is a 
result of individual application, and 
does not depend entirely upon loca. 
tion, environment nor even teachers. 
I would not under-estimate the value 
of any of these, but what is needed 
more than any other thing is a 


supreme personal confidence and ap. — 


plication. The boy or girl who really 
wants an education can get it by 
paying the price No matter where 
one lives, nor how far from great 
schools, the spirit of education is 
abroad and wherever there isa great 
purpose and an indomitable will 
there is a university. 

The newsaper, the magazine and 
the book are full of vital food. Take, 
for instance, any issue of a daily 
paper. It gives a birds-eye view of 
the world. It touches almost every 
subject of interestto man. History, 
biography, geography, science, phil- 
osophy, are all here to him who has 
eyes to see and a mind to grusp and 
apprehend. Take the July number 
of the World’s Work, which can be 
obtained for 25 cents. Here is almost 
a liberal education in one number, 
and any other number is equally 
good. These are available at the 
most remote postoffice. 

But how about the farm itself? 
What problems are here presented 
in the wide range of practical in- 
quiry? What kind of soil: Whence 
came it? Whatare its ingredients 
and its applications? How can it be 
fed? What crops can be cultivated 
to best advantage? The answer in- 
volves a knowledge of geology, 
chemistry, m+ teorology, and almost 
everything else. To quote Prof. 
Bailey again : ‘Persons need point of 
view and enthusiasm more than 
they need knowledge. A little knowl- 
edge that becomes a part of one’s 
life is worth more than volumes of 
information that is merely remem- 
bered. If the person sees nothing of 
interest in plants and fields and birds 
and the out of-door life he can have 
little vital interest in farming.’ 

Every farmer should get the cata- 
logue of the agricultural college of 
his own State. It would be a good 
plan to write to the Cornell Univer- 
sitv College of Agriculture, Ithaca, 


|N. Y, and ask about their Home 


Nature Study Lessons, Farmers’ 
Reading Course Lessons, Farmers 
Wives’ Lessons, etc. Write to the 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and ask for the last 
report. This will be sent free. 

This indicates the individual pos 
sibilities. By establishing neighbor 
hot centers and uniting as far 48 
possible a!1 the progressive people cf 
y cuntown-hip or neighborhood ye? 
will begin a great movement of edue 
Cxtion that will give live and interes* 
to your community such as you never 
have Kauwn —J shud. Paal, 1 Chi- 
cago Farmer's Voice. 
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{ Interest Gleaned From our Corres- 

nts and Exchanges in all 

Parts of the State. 

The Durham Recorder has recently 

a superb industrial edition. 
genator Pritchard accepts an invi- 

tation to speak in Louisburg, Tues- 

day, October 15th. 

Mr, Oddie hag.sqld his copper mine 
in Rowan couaty to Chicago capital- 
ats for $20,000. It will be developed. 

Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion Toon says that there is a strong 
and growing sentiment for compul- 
gory education in this State. 

The last Legislature passed a law 
that makes all future hangings pri- 
vate, and therefore the Mecklenburg 
rapist will be hung in private on 
friday, September 13th. 

Chariotte dispatch, 24th: The 
Obarlotte Oil and Fertilizer Works 
here, one of the largest in the South, 
has been absorbed by the Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Company. The 
price paid is said to be $425,000. 

Winston Sentinel: Place North 
Carolina regimental histories in the 
rural school libraries that are being 
established. The best way to do 
this is by donations of patriotic 
North Carolinians in each school 
district. 

Mount Olive Advertiser: Next 
season Mount Olive will open the to- 
bacco season with two warehouses 
and a prize house, and judging from 
the way many of our farmers talk 
about increase in acreage, they will 
be necessary. 

There are 1,674 postoffices in the 
State of North Carolina in which the 
compensation of the postmaster is 
less than $50 a year. The two North 
Carolina postoffices which have the 
largest revenues are Charlotte and 
Wilmington.—Randolph Argus. 

The Salisbury water works have 
gone into the hands of a temporary 
receiver, Mayor A.H. Boyden. A 
permanent decree will be entered 
September 2. It is expected to sell 
the works the first Monday in Octo- 
ber when Salisbury will probably be 
the buyer. 

Gastonia Gazette: The crack 
cucumber grower in this neck of the 
woods up to the present date is Mr. 
J.W. Lay. He brought in Friday a 
section of vine 13 inches long, which 
contained 26 cucumbers, and blos- 
soms of 6 others. They grew from 
T. W. Wood’s **Bunch”’ variety. 


This promises to be arecord-break- 
ing year for cow-peas, sweet-potatoes 
and crabgrass. Potato-vines are 
running clear out of the fields, pea- 
vines are like wildernesses and crab 
grassis taking possession of every- 
thing. There should be no scarcity 
of hay this year.—Newton Enter- 
prise. 

Danbury Reporter: The general 
crop of corn and tobacco through 
this section is far below the average. 
It is estimated conservatively that 
scarcely more than half a crop of 
corn willbe grown. This is the re- 
sult of continuous rain when the 
grain was small, preventing its being 
Worked until the crop was seriously 
damaged. 

Durham Sun: The fruit crop, 
especially peaches and pears, is good 
this year. In some localities through- 
sut this county trees are well loaded 
With them, while in other neighbor- 
hoods the crop is not sogood. A ride 
through portions of the county leads 
the writer to conclude that the fruit 


crop is some larger this year than 
ordinarily. 
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Tarboro.Southerner: The amount 
of money expended inthis county on 
the public schools, exclusive of spe- 
Mal tuxes for graded schools, is a 
considerable item, being at least 
¥7,000 in excess of the money col. 
lected for county expenses. In other 
Words, forevery two dollars spent 


for county purposes three are spent 
for education. 


The citizens of Swansboro, Onslow 
county, have a movement on foot to 
build a railroad from that place to 
Some point on the Wilmington and 
Newbern branch of the Atlantic 


ee Line. This will develop one 
ae finest sections of North Caro- 
a. 


ae There is a magnificent leaf 
er area along the route of the 
Proposed road.— Wilmington Mes- 
Senger. 
i Mount Motor: There is in 
ao ee on the road leading 
on sitaleans to Taylor's store 
a on Opposite to whatis known 
imprinted" place, a rock that has 
or cut into its solid sur- 


f 
“0e the shape of a man’s hands and 











feet and footprints of almost every 
known animel and many that are 
now unknown. When or how those 
impressions got in the rock no man 
has the faintest idea. The negroes 
used to say that the rock was soft 
and while in that condition Noah 
landed his menagerie on it. More 
probably it represents the sculpture 
of a race of men who lived contem- 
porary with the mound builders of 
the west and the Aztecs of Mexico. 


Congressman Thomas, of the Third 
North Carolina district tells the 
News and Observer, 24th, that he has 
recently had recommended for the 
the Third district by Special Agent 
Wm. A. Barr, six rural free delivery 
routes. These routes are located in 
the counties of Harnett, Craven, 
Duplin and Sampson. Mr. Thomas 
hopes to have a great many other 
routes established in due time. 

The greatest sight that we have 
seen in Elkin lately was ten large 
carp caught iff the water below the 
woolen mills Wednesday. Mr. Chat. 
ham had a dam or obstruction of 
some kind built at the mouth of the 
creek and when the river rose the 
fish were shut off from the stream. 
When the water was shallow enough 
to sein ten large ones were dipped 
up. The bunch weighed 93 pounds. 
One 14 pounds.—Elkin Times. 


Washington Gazette: More hay 
will be raised in this county this 
season, provided the weather is 
favorable to curing than ever before. 
“‘The majority of our farmers are 
turning their attention to the raising 
of hay and large quantities of the 
home made article will be placed on 
the market for sale ; and what is still 
better, our farmers are at leat real- 
izing it is one of their most profit 
able crops,’ remarked one of our 
farmers. 


Goldsboro special to News and 
Observer: Prof. E. T. Atkinson in- 
forms me that all the rural libraries 
allotted to this county have been 
taken and several more communities 
have gotten the necessary ten dol- 
lars, but are shut out of the county 
and State fund, as only six were al- 
lowed each county. Here is an op- 
portunity for some man of wealth to 
do something that will be a lasting 
benefit to the children of Wayne 
county. 

Monroe Enquirer: There is a 
great deal of kicking about the law 
which authorizes the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction to use 
free passes on railroads, and every 
kick along that line is just. -The 
State should not authorize an officer 
to accept presents from railroad 
companies nor from any other com- 
pany, corporation or from individu- 
als. If the State sends an officer on 
a trip the fare of that officer should 
be paid by the State. 

Monroe is to have a public library. 
It will be established under the 
Scales act of 1897, a general law 
authorizing towns and cities to 
establish libraries. One-tenth of one 
per cent. of the town taxes will be 
set aside for its support. Messrs. R. 
F. Beasley, E. C. Brooks and B. C. 
Ashcraft, Drs. W. B. Houston and 
S. A. Stevens and Rev. H. M. Dixon 
were appointed a board »f managers 
The library will be in the graded 
school building.—Ex. 

Gastonia Cor. Observer: Speak- 
ing of putting folks in jail here, re- 
minds one that Gaston and Dallas 
are now dividing county seat honors, 
Dallas having the coxrt house and 
Gastonia the jail, since the destruc- 
tion of that institution in Dallas last 
winter. An election on the removil 
of the county seat to Gastonia is to 
be held in November. A bond issue 
of $50,000 or $75,000 with which to 
erect new county buildings will be 
included in the question. 


Charlotte Observer: According to 
the statements made by farmers 
from all parts of Mecklenburg, the 
crops in this county are in excellent 
condition. The cotton is all thit it 
should be, and the outlook for a 
large increase over the yield inst 
year is most favorable. The heavy 
rains and the freshets great y dam- 
aged the corn in the bottom lani, 
but all upland corn is so unusually 
good that i¢ will more thun compen- 
sate for the ruined crops in the bot- 
tom land. 


Raleigh Post: Judge Starbuck, 
who is holding Wilkes Superior 
Court, Friday rendered a decision in 
the case of H. F. Jones, ex member 
of the Legislature from Alleghany 
county, convicted of perjury. Jones 
is released upon his agreemeht to 
pay his county $35.44; the amount 
collected twice by him. Before the 
last warrant was paid Jones made 
affidavit that the first one was lost 


before collection, but it was proven 
that it had been settled. Jones is 


trial, which will amount to $500 or 
more. 


Luke Hough, a negro, twenty 
years old, waslynched at McFarland, 
Anson county, Wednesday, 21st. He 
had assaulted and outraged M ss 
Lena Keith, a well-known young 
lady living near the South Carolina 
line. He confessed. A mob of about 
two hundred riddled his body with 
bullets. 

Rockingham dispatch, 22nd: Hon. 
Jas. T. LeGrand died here yesterday. 
The deceased was born near Mangum 
in1849. He moved to Rockingham 
in 1877 for the practice of his pro- 
fession, the law. He was a member 
of State Senate in 1874 and 1875, and 
was a candidate for the congressional 
nomination several times in the sixth 
district. He was one of the most 
prominent lawyers in this entire 
section. ‘A wife and six children 
survive him. 


A 


Pittsboro Record: The grand jury 
of the superior court of Buncombe 
county found a-true bill, last week, 
against the ice companies of Ashe- 
ville for forming a trust in violation 
of an act of the last Legislature. 
The indictment was drawn by Solici- 
tor Gudger, who was a senator in 
the last Legislature and voted for 
the new law against trusts. It is to 
be hoped that this law will be rigidly 
enforced in North Carolina, and 
that it may accomplish all that its 
advocates have hoped. 

A correspondent of the Roxboro 
Courier suggests that the people of 
Person county should honor them. 
selves by erecting a monument to 
the memory of Dr. John Terrell, who 
gave $65,000 for Person’s public 
schools. We hope that this will be 
done. Had his money been given 
to some institution for higher educa- 
tion, a monument would doubtless 
have been erected before this. Given 
to the public schools, no less good 
will be accomplished, and the people 
should show their gratitude in some 
enduring manner. 

News and Observer: Recently we 
made reference to the efforts of cer- 
tain trust companies in New York to 
get control of large blocks of repu- 
dated or discredited Southern securi- 
ties, with a view to making an 
organized effort backed by unlimited 
capital, to compel their payment. 
As over $26,000,000 of these bonds 
were issued for North Carolina by 
carpet-baggers and repudiated by 
the State, and as it would now take 
$80,000,000 to pay them at par, with 
accumulated interest, their payment 
is of concern here. 

Goldsboro Cor. Post: Mr. M.C. 
Winston, president of the Selma oil 
mill, was here to-day with his at- 
torney, Hon. E. W. Pou, arranging 
the sale of that miil to the Southern 
Cotton Oil Company, which corpora- 
tion recently came into possession by 
purchase of the Goldsboro oil mill. 
The transfer of the Selma mill was 
made today and Mr. Winston re- 
ceived a check therefor from Mr. C. 
Fitzsimmons, the manager of the 
combination that is purchasing all 
the oil mills in the South which a 
reasonable price can command. Just 
what this evolution will mean to the 
farmers of the South, from whom 
the oil men will buy cotton seed and 
to whom cotton seed fertilizer will 
be sold, cannot be approximated with 
any degrve of certainty. 


Col. Olds: The State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction says some 
of the towns in the State seem dis- 
posed to defy the constitution. ‘The 
latter says fines shall go to the gen- 
eral school fund. A number of 
towns are trying to make what they 
term a compromise with the county 
boards of education: thut is to pay 
over part of what is due. The At 
torney General suys this is unlawful 
and that no such compromie will 
stand. The officials of ‘one town in 
formed the State Superintendent of 
Public Ipstrustion that if they have 
to puy tbe fines to the schools they 
wlll not impose any more fines it 
is kaid to-day that during the coming 
tobacco season Raleigh will have nu 
warehouse for the sale of leuf. Yet 
there is more tobacco grown in the 
county than was grown lust year.—— 
In the Moore county hubeas corpus 
case today, referred to Saturday, 
Judge Montgomery allowed. Churles 
J. Jones to give bail in $2,000 and 
Samuel McIntosh in $1,000, they be- 
ing charged with lynching George 
Ritter, colored. 





The entire object of true education 
is to make people not to do the right 
things, but enjoy the right things. — 





Ruskin. 


also required to puy the cest of the! 
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-— General News. 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT’S FIT TO PRINT.” 








The Facts Boiled Down and Presented in 

Convenient Form for Busy 

Readers. 

Quiet does not yet prevail in the 
South American republics. Ex- 
change at Barran Quilla is rising by 
leaps and bounds. An American 
dollar is now equivalent to $41 in 
Colombian paper money. 
The Manitoba wheat harvest is by 
far the best on record. The farmers 
of the prairie province expect to 
harvest at least 52,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. They require the assistance 
of 20,000 extra men in the work. 
Dr. B. M. Duggan, physiologist in 
vegetable pathology investigations 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
has been ordered to proceed to points 
in North and South Carolina, Texas, 
Mississippi and other States to inves- 
tigate diseases of cotton and other 
plants. 


Dr. Louis Knapp, aged 40, a prac- 
ticing physician of St. Louis, has 
separated himself from his wife and 
four children and will become isola- 
ted from the world to nurse Dong 
Gong, a Chinese, leper, and to study 
the the nature of leprosy in the hope 
of suggesting remedies. He is a veri- 
table martyr to science. 

An exchange reports that the 
strike of the steel and iron workers 
is already beginning to affect the 
farmers especially cotton planters. 
The shutting down of the steel hoop 
company’s mills has caused the price 
of cotton ties to advance from $1.05 
a bundle to $1.10 and $1.25, and some 
are holding for even higher prices. 


Press dispatches say the marriage 
of Henry M. Flagler and Miss Kenan, 
elsewhere mentioned, was to have 
taken place the past spring, but 
public sentiment in Florida was so 
strong that Flagler was unable to 
obtain the necessary divorce in time 
and the function was postponed. 
Flagler is ssid to be worth $50,000,000. 


While the Louisiana papers are re- 
joicing over the fact that the whites 
now outnumber the blacks in that 
State (something that has happened 
but once before in a hundred years), 
the neighboring States of Alabama, 


Digest reports. 


Minnesota, is quoted as saying : 


the platform adopted will, I believe, 
be a very reactionary one. In fact, 


and Mr. Bryan will lead a third par- 
ty faction in support of the issues to 
which he is still loyal. There isa 
strong feeling in that section (the 
West) in favor of the nomination of 
Mr. Hill or some other Eastern man, 
and the adoption of a platform that 
will be a total repudiation of the 
chief issues of 1896 and 1900.’’ 

The New York Outlook says: ‘-The 
exact significance of the cablegram a 
few weeks ugo announcing the pas- 
sage of a law giving the suffrage to 
the women of Norway is clearly set 
forth ty Mr William E. Curtis ina 
letter from Christiania to the Chi- 
cago Times Herald. The law in ques 
tion does give most of ‘the women of 
Norway the right to vote, but this 
right is limited to municipal elec- 
tions. Itis furthermore restricted 
to women who pay taxes on incomes 
of not less than three hundred kroner 
(eighty-one dollars) in the country, 
or four bundred kroner (one hun- 
dred and eight dollars) in the cities, 
or live with husbands who are taxed 
for suchamounts. Until three years 
ugo municipal suffrage for men wus 
restricted in like fashion.’’ 

The pension list grows. An ex 
exchunge gives these facts regard- 
ing it: **The report of Commissioner 
of Pensions Henry Clay Evans 
shows that on June 30th last there 
were on the pension rolls 997,735 
pensioners, a gain of 4,206 over the 
previous year, although the total 
dose to the roll by death and other 
causes was 43,586. Of the »ains to 
the roll for this year 3,849 were 
from the Spanish war. Tue year 
just closed is the high water mark 
in the history of the pension bureau, 
we ure told, and yet Commissioner 
Evans has been attacked fiercely by 
the Grand Army men, from Gen. 
Sickles down, for his rigid rules and 
requirements. If a Tanner had been 
at the head of the burean, the high 
water mark this year would surely 
nuve been out of sight.’’ 





Arkansas, and Mississippi find from 
the census returns that their negroes 
are. increasing much more rapidly 
than the white people, the Literary 


Ex-Senator Charles A. Towne, of 
In 
my opinion ex-Senator Hill, of New 
York, will be the next candidate for 
President of the United States of 
the regular Democratic party, and 


I believe the party will split in 1904 


VIRGINIA. REPUBLICAN CONVENTION, 





Blacks Conspicuons For Their Absence— 
First Straight Ticket Since the Days of 
Mahone—-Hoge for Governor. 

ROANOKE, Va., August 22.—The 
Virginia State Republican Conven- 
tion met in the Academy of Music 
here yesterday at noon. It was the 
largest white Republican gathering 
ever held in the State, and the col- 
ored delegates, usually forming a 
large part of Virginia Republican 
convention:, were scarcely notice- 
able in the crowded hall. This is 
the first convention that has made 
a straight ticket in this State since 
the days of General William Ma- 
hone. The crowd was good-natured 
and everyone seemed to feel kindly 
disposed to his neighbor, whether 
Hoge or anti-Hoge. Of the five liv- 
ing Confederate generalsin Virginia, 
four were in attendance. At the 
night session many prominent Dem- 
ocrats of Roanoke occupied seats on 
the stage. While waiting for com- 
mittee reports Braxton Stovall, of 
Halifax, in a lengthy speech, made a 
severe onslaught upon Democracy 
and paid a high tribute to the Repub- 
lican administration. He aroused 
much enthusiasm by declaring his 
support of Marcus A. Hanna for 
President. A few minutes after 12 
o’clock midnight J. Hampton Hoge 


was nominated unanimously for 
governor, the other candidates 
withdrawing. 
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FURIOUS RACE RIOT IN MISSOURI. 





Whites Declare That No Negro Will Ev® 

Again be Allowed in Pierce City. 
Pierce City, Mo., August 20.— 
For nearly fifteen hours ending about 
noon to-day this town of three thou- 
sand people was in the hands of a 
mob of armed whites, determined to 
arive every negro from its precincts. 
In addition to the lynching last 
night of William Godley, accused 
of the wanton murder of Miss Ga- 
zelle Wild, and the shooting to death 
of his grandfather, French Godley, 
the mob to-day cremated Peter 
Hampton, an aged negro, in bis home, 
set the’torch to the houses of five 
blacks and with the aid of State mili- 
tia rifles, stolen from the local com- 
pany’s arsenal, drove dozens of ne 
groes from town. 


than for any other cause. 


hiding in the surrounding woods, 
while others have gone greater dis- 
tunces in seeking safety. 

Every negro has left the town ex- 
cept a few railway porters known 
to be be respectable, but these must 
also leave. The oitizens of Pierce 
City say that as negroes have com- 
mitted several crimes in the last ten 
years none shall live here in the 
future. The same feeling already 
exists at Monnett, four miles east of 
Pierce City, and the end of the Frisco 
passenger division, it may be neces- 
sary for the road to change all por- 
ters in Springfield hereafter. 

NEGROES IN THE NORTH. 

It would seem that Southern ne- 
groes ought to have learned by this 
time that they are absolutely not 
wanted in the Northern States. The 
recent experience of those who went 
from Alabama to Illinois, though not 
quite so painful as that of the con- 
tingent who did the same thing two 
or three years ago, is, nevertheless, 
decisive. They were not allowed to 
enter the village for which they 
were ticketed, but were held on the 
cars in mortal terror for a number 
of hours, and then notified that they 
had better go back home. In this 
connection the Pittsburg Post says: 
“There is nos much room for differ 
ence of opinion on the one point of 
the non-desirability of imported 
negro labor. It is bud for the blacks, 
bad for the whites, and bad for the 
industries that resort toit. There 
ixa prejudice against them at the 
North, and their life here is nota 
desirableone. * * * They are ob. 
jectionable because they introduce 
un ulien element of a low grade of in. 
telligence, skill, and morality. Con- 
flicts with the whites, and among 
themselves becomes quite common ; 
the peace of communities is dis- 
turbed, and there are scenes of law- 
lessness, riots, and often of murder. 
The negro colonies set up about Pitts- 
barg have been hotbeds of crime, 
dissipation, and rioting, attended 
with numerous killings. It is much 
better for the negroes to remain at 
their old home or in the section of 
country where they are best under- 
stood.”’ 





In the afternoon the excitement 
died down, the mob gradually dis- 
persing, more from lack of negroes 
upon whom to wreak their hatred 
Many of 
the negroes who fied the city are 


ONLY 11,000 BOERS UNDER ARMS. 


Their Large Food Supplies Enable Them 
to Prolong the Contest. 

Lonpon, Aug. 23.—In a dispatch 
just received, detailing the con- 
dition of affairs at the front at that 
time, Lord Kitchener says: ‘There 
are no more than 13,500 Boers now 
under arms. Aithough they are not 
able longer to undertake extensive 
operations, their apparently inex- 
haustible supplies of food enable 
them to maintain an obstinate resis- 
tance without retaining anything or 
defending the smallest portion of 
the vast country. The wearing- 
down process is necessarily slow, 
rendering the employment of a large 
number of troops , still necessary. 
Great patience is still required to 
see the inevitable end of an obsti- 
nate resistance which, while it can- 
not affect the result, has become un- 
justifiable in prolonging the war and 
the sufferings of women and chil- 
dren.’’ 

Since this dispatch was written 
the losses of the Boers have brought 
their forces down to about 11,000. 
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NEW JERSEY STATE BANK jNOTES IN 
CIRCULATION IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


San Franoisco, Aug. 20.—Frank 
J. Perry, Wm. Hogan and E. W. 
Smith have been arrested by secret 
service agents charged with passing 
notes printed from the original 
plates of the State Bank of New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

New York, Aug. 20.—Government 
secret service officers to-night visi- 
ted New Brunswick, N.J., and ob- 
tained possession of the plates and 
nearly $200,000 (face value) of the 
notes of the old State Bank of New 
Brunswick. The notes were not 
printed from the old plates but 
were genuinely printed thirty years 
or more ago by the bank itself, but 
were never signed by the president 
and cashier. On the liquidation of 
the bank the notes fell into the hands 
of a junk dealer. 
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TO IMPEACH STATE TREASURER. 





Resolution to That Effect Offered in the 
Texas Legislature. 

Austin, Tex , Aug 21.—In the low- 
er house of the State Legislature to- 
day, Representative Henderson, of 
Lamar, introduced a resolution for 
the impeachment of State Treasurer 
Robbins, in connection with the de- 
positing of State funds in the First 
National Bank at Austin, which 
failed on August 3, and which had 
more than $300,000 of the Treasury 
funds on deposit, in violation of the 
State law. The resolution went 
over till to-morrow. 

Austin, AUG. 23.—After two days’ 
debate the impeachment resolution 
was to day defeated. 


Next year the regency of Spain 
will come to an end. On jMay 17th 
next Alfonso XIII. will attain his 
majority, which in Spain is sixteen 
years, and his mother, Maria Chris- 
tina, willsurrender to him the au- 
thority which she has exercised 
during his boyhood. 

Recent pictures of Alfonso show 
a delicate, serious and intelligent 
face. It suggests a boy who has not 
had his proper share of outdoor 
pleasure, and upon whom the respon- 
sibilities of life have tallen prema- 
turely. The impression made by 
Alfonso’s picture is confirmed by 
what is known af his life. He is 
physicully frail, and his time has 
been spent mainly with his mother 
and his tutors, although he has had 
some military instruction. He is 
now acquiring familiarity with pub- 
lic affairs. He attends all the meet- 
ings of the Cabinet, and he is mov- 
ing about among his future subjects 
more freely than formerly. This ao- 
quaintance with his people will be 
good for a boy who hasled asecluded 
life, and it is to be hoped that it will 
awaken among them «a personal loy- 
alty which will help the young king 
in the dangers beiore him. 

Spain is disturbed by the donspira- 
cies of the Carlists; by the restless- 
ness of the Catalan provinces, which 
desire a larger measure of self gov- 
ernment ; by the agitationsof trades- 
unions, socialists aud anarchists, 
and by clerical intrigues and anti 
clerical riots. Food is high, taxes 
oppressive and wages low. ‘There is 
respect for the throne, but little real 
affection for it. The peopie take enly 
a fitful interest in public questions, 
but they break out readily in riot- 
ing when they are angry. There is 
no well-led, well-knit party to sus- 
tain the government’s policy; no 
statesman of commanding influence 
upon whom Alfonso may lean. For 
a boy of sixteen, coming to the 
throne under such difficult circum- 
stances, one could wish more firm- 
ness about the mouth and a little 
more fire in the eyes.— Youth's Com- 
panion. 
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It was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea, 

That a maiden lived whom you may know 
By the name of Annabel Lee ; 

And this maiden lived with no other thought 
Than to love and be loved by me. 


I was a child and she was a child, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 
But we loved with a love that was more than love, 


Iand my Annabel Lee 


Coveted her and me. 


And this was the reason that, long ago, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 

A wind blew out of a cloud chilling 
My beautiful Annabel Lee: 

So that her highborn kinsmen came 
And bore her away from me. 

To shut her upin a supulchre 
In this kingdom by the sea. 


The angels, not half so happy in heaven, 
Went envying her and me; 

Yes, that was she reason (as all men know, 
In this kingdom by the sea) 

That the wind came out of the cloud by night, 
Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee, 


But our love it was stronger by far than any love 
Of those who were older than we, 
Of many far wiser than we; 


And neither the angels 


Nor the demons down under the sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee. 


For the moon never beams without bringing me dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ; 4 
And the stars never rise but I feel the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ; 
And 80, all the night-tide, I lie down by the side, 
Of my darling—my darling,—my life and my bride, 
In her sepulchre there by the sea 


In her tomb by the 





With a love that the winged seraphs of heaven 


in heaven above, 


sounding sea. 
—Edgar Allen Poe. 








EDUCATION AND -DISCONTENT. 





A distinguished writer, in discus. 
sing the use of tobacco, named as one 
of its chief evils the fact that it 
brings the user to a state of abso- 
lute content with his condition in 
life. At a careless glance this would 
appear a not very strong argument 
against 
“Nicotia, dearer to the muse 


Than all the grape’s bewildering 

juice,”’ ' / 
as Lowell has it; for our sagest phi- 
losophers have agreed that content- 
ment cannot exist apart from a 
sense of having made the very best 
of life’s opportunities ; and what is 
properly meant by a good education 
is the training which makes it possi- 
ble for us to take opportunity as it 
flies and extract from it a measure of 
content. 

But of late argument has been 
offered that education itself induces 
a dangerous restlessnéss in the 
minds of young men. Itis asserted 
that but a small per cent. of those 
who receive a more or less enlight- 
ening course of training in our 
schools and colleges have tho ability 
to-use their education so as to reach 
a position in the least satisfactory to 
the ambition roused by the stimulus 
of books, and the glowing pictures 
of life’s rewards to the ‘educated 
young man as drawn by the enthu- 
siastio educator. In a word, it is 
held that discontent, rather than 
happiness, follows education in 
a large majority of cases, and that, 
therefore, it would be better for the 
world were intellectual training ap- 
plied to the gifted few, while the 
mediocre and inferior many were left 
to the contentment and ignorance 
which should naturally go along 
with the hewing of wood and the 
drawing of water. 

PROGRESS THE LAW OF LIFE. 

Unquestionably we must admit 

the disquieting effect of education ; 
but disquiet is not necessarily inju- 
vious; movement is but another 
name for it; and the office of school 
training at its best is to direct move- 
ment. Nor should we accept mere 
ambitionless mental stagnation as 
contentment. Progress is the law of 
life, and the school, which ina broad 
sense includes the home, is the start- 
ing point where life takes its main 
direction. Atthis important point 
the clear distinction should be made 
between sound and wholesome dis- 
eontent. 

The youth who feels that he must 
have a career may easily drift into a 
false understanding of life’s possibil- 
ities in his own case and may set for 
himself a goal that is far beyond his 
power to reach. We often hear it 
said that nothing is impossible to 
the wide-awake and theroughly ed- 
acated young American; but the 
level-headed young man should know 
better than to take such a statement 
too literally. Only one man out of 
allour millions can be President; 
the others are forced to look out for 
something a little lower, at least ev- 
ery four years. 

An impression has been made, gen- 
station after generation, upon young 


minds that large knowledge can 
somehow shift the track of life so as 
to avoid the necessity of labor; and 
with this thought has been somehow 
joined the feeling that drudgery is 
something degrading in itself. A 
poet has recently attracted wide no- 
tice by interpreting in verse the late 
Jean Francois Millet’s picture, ‘‘The 
Man With the Hoe,’’ asif it stood to 
represent the hopeless and inevita- 
ble outcome of generations devoted 
to field labor. Millet was himself a 
peasant who by force of genius cap- 
tivated the world; his picture, in 
fact, represents a contented worker 
who feels no call to a higher field. 
We may well pause before such a 
figure and consider the advisability 
of injecting into its breast a restless 
longing for the unattainable. 


FAILURES THE COST OF GREAT SUC- 
CESSES. 


The largest fact of life is that ev- 
ery extraordinary individual success 
comes at the cost of many individu- 
al failures, provided we count asa 
failure every effort that falls short 
of acertain ideal If we could be 
content, after aiming at a star and 
hitting a livery stable or a black- 
smith shop, there would be a great 
deal more happiness in the world. 


Instead of generating a spirit of 
subtle and indescribable discontent, 
or a disposition to berate Providence 
and mankind because we are not all 
born equally gifted, fortunate and 
clever, education should disclose to 
us our limitations and make us glad 
to do our best within the periphery 
of our abilities. If nature has made 
a man for the hoe, is it well to try 
to make him fancy that he can easi 
ly train himself to be a poet or a 
statesman, an architect or an orator? 
A second thought would lead us to 
help him find out how to accomplish 
most with his hoe. The clods must 
be broken, the hods must be carried, 
the plow must have its man ; wecan 
not all be Senators, railroad mag- 
nates, lawyers, doctors, teachers, 
poets, journalists, landlords, bank 
ers, merchants, brokers, factors— 
the earth must give up the food of 
the world, and the toiler, the man 
with the hoe, or his like, must bear 
the burden. 

Now, is there reason for discon- 
tent in all this? True education does 
not aim at eliminating the law, an- 
nounced of old, that by the sweat of 
his face man should earn his bread. 
Day by day thatlaw becomes more 
inexorable, and it should be under- 
stood at the threshold of life. 

Not to evade the law, but to be 
able to obey it with ease, intelligence 
and contentment is the object of 
mental training, so far as it regards 
the mental and industrial interests 
of life. Discontent is a powerful 
factor in the problem of practical 
worldly economy ; but it is not mere 
discontent with our natural place of 


usefulness. The ‘‘man with the hoe”’ 
should be proud when he has done 


his straight furrows, his fine tilth, 
his well-trained team and his perfect 
coulter and share. He knows his 
business and is glad of success in it. 
Shall our schools insidiously touch 
him with a dream of finding a no- 
bler field than the one whose glebe 
he turns, and send him wandering 
among the professions ? 


DIFFERENT ‘KINDS OF IGNORANCE. 


Ignorance is a word of many mean- 
ings ; it represents the whole gamut 
of intellectual conditions below the 
supreme ideal. The philosophor re- 
gards the blunt and busy grocer as a 
very ignorant fellew ; but the grocer 
sneeringly relates how a celebrated 
statesman being told by his 
wife to buy some dry beans 
for the family, sent up a barrel of 
them. ‘‘There’s ignorance for you !”’ 
he exclaims ; but he could no more 
understand the great lawyer’s tech- 
nicalities than could the lawyer 
grasp the fine points of the bean 
problem. Every man to his trade, 
and let his only discontent with it 
be on account of his failures to make 
the most of an honorable business. 

It is never too late to mend educa- 

tion ; but the earlier the better. Dis- 
content with slovenly work is the 
greatest aid to self training, and this 
is the discontent that our schools 
should engender. The young man 
who begins life careless of the qual- 
ity of his industrial output is igno- 
rant, no matter what may be the 
record against his name at school : 
for he has not learned the value of 
discontent ; he needs the stimulating 
effect of merciless self-criticism. 
‘“How ignorant I am !’’ said a famous 
novelist to the present writer. ‘A 
farmer has been telling me things of 
great interest that I never heard of 
before.’’ 
Every person who has conversed 
freely with the farmers of the West 
and South has been told by them 
that the one great objection they 
have to sending their boys to college 
is that a college education will unfit 
them for life on the farm. The 
young men come home with diplo. 
mas in their pockets, and in their 
heads burning dreams of a profess. 
ional career, vast success as politi- 
cians, statesmen, lawyers—as any- 
thing except farmers. Mechanics 
and tradesmen make the same ob- 
jection. Their sons cannot be held 
to the anvil, the work bench, the 
trade-counter, after filling their 
minds with what the great of the 
earth have accomplished in the fas. 
cinating careers of intellectual ac 
tivities. 

And yet itis a great error to sup 
pose that education is an evil; the 
trouble lies in breeding. The first 
dawn of life should open upon care- 
fully planned preparations for teach- 
ing that life to flow contentedly in 
the channel] of its greatest useful- 
ness. Young men should feel as 
they develop that no sphere is in- 
ferior if it is necessary to human 
economy, and that ignorance of how 
to hoe a hill of corn or how to house 
a crop of grain is just as great a 
defect as ignorance of how the law 
of gravitation affects the heavenly 
bodies. 

But every young man owes it to 
himself to be discontented so long 
asthere lingers in his heart the 
slightest aversion to the work that 
Nature and tke conditions of his 
breeding have fitted him to. If by 
earnest application to that work his 
superior qualities assert themselves 
there will be no difficulty about find- 
ing a higher arena for their activi- 
ties. Nearly all of the unwholesome 
and unmanly discontent amoung 
educated young men is but the re- 
sult of a foolish excess of self-esteem 
— visionary dilution of life with im- 
practical ambition.—Maurice Thomp. 
son, in Saturday Evening Post. 


— + 


HUXLEY’S DEFINITION OF A 
EDUCATION, 


LIBERAL 





“That man, I think, has had a 
liberal education who has been so 
trained in youth that his body is the 
ready servant of his will, and does 
with ease and pleasure all the work 
that, asa mechanism, it is capable 
of ; whose intellect is « clear, cold, 
logic engine, with all its parts of 
equal strength and in smooth work- 
ing order ; ready like a steam engine, 
to be turned to any kind of work, 
and spin the gossamers as well as 
forge the anchors of the mind ; whose 


mind is stored with a knowledge of 
the great and fundamental truths of 
nature, and of the laws of her opera- 
tions; one who, no stunted ascetic, 
is full of life and fire, but whose 
passions are trained to come to heel 
by a vigorous will, the servant of 





masterly hoeing, for there is the ev- | 
idence of his efficient education. The | 
plowman is justified in boasting of | 








a tender conscience ; who has learned 
to love all beauty, whether of na- 
ture or of art, to hate all vileness, 
and to respect others us himself.”’ 
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Our Social Chat. 


* EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, N.C. * 


AS CONTRIBUTOKS to this department of 
The Progressive Farmer, we have some of the 
most wide-awake and progressive young ladies 
and young men and some of the most en rtain- 
ing writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more thon sixty. 

YOU ARE REQUESTED to join by sending 
us a letter on some subject of general interest, 
and writing thereafter as often as possible. 

WHEN WRITING, give full name and post- 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. 
If you do not wish your real name to appear 
in print, give name by which you wish to be 
known as a Chatterer. 

TWO WEEKS OR MORE must, as a rule 
elapse between the time a letter is written an 
the date of its publication. 

ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 
The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 














We find some excellent advice in 
Harry Farmer’s letter in last week’s 
Progressive Farmer. None of us can 
be too careful in matters affecting 
the health of the family. After so 
much rain this summer, and now 
since fall is approaching with its 
abundance of decaying vegetable 
matter,to be doubly watchful would 
be no mistake. There is typhoid 
fever in 57 counties in this State 
now, in some of which it has here- 
tofore been almost unknown. This 
report is a note of warning to watch 
your well or spring, for as Harry 
Farmer says, most cases are caused 
by the water one drinks. He says 
boil the water, if there is doubt of 
its purity. This is always best; 
even if it is.a great deal of trouble,it 
pays. The germs are killed and 
the danger lessened, if not elimina- 
ted. Typhoid fever is infectious 
when once contracted notwithstand- 
ing the widespread belief to the con- 
trary. This indifference is causing 
the doctors a great deal of trouble 
as they find it utterly impossible to 
isolate many cases. Carelessness 
always-worries the doctor. Help 
him all you can by keeping every- 
thing clean. Be sure to watch the 
well or spring and keep the water 
clean. ‘‘Health is a great thing,’’ 
but many of us do not know how to 
appreciate it until deprived of it. 

We gladly enroll Hypatia; hers is 
an excellent letter and we always 
print such with pleasure. Please 
call again. 

Mrs. J. L. D. sends one of her 
helpful letters. Justat this time 
many women will appreciate such 
hints. AUNT JENNIE. 


SINCERE’S PROBLEM AGAIN. 





DEAR AUNT JENNIE :—Each week I 
read the Chatterers’ column and 
enjoy the thoughts there. I take 
special interest in the subject now 
under discussion—the father’s and 
mother’s part in the training of the 
child. 

As the father’s part has been dis- 
cussed and as it is my opinion 
that it is the mother’s special 
duty to train the child, my 
thoughts will be on that line. The 
futher is the bread-winner. It is he 
who meets the conflicts of the out- 
side world. The mother is the home 
maker. It is she who makes home 
comfortable and pleasant for the 
tired father. It is she who cares for 
and trains the child from infancy, 
teaching him the first laws of obe- 
dience to mankind and to his Crea- 
tor and teaching him of the brighter 
life beyond by the simple words of 
prayer. She is always ready to an- 
swer his innumerable questions, and 
thus she may unfold his young mind 
to all that is noble and pure. Moth- 
ers should not consider the child’s 
questions idle prattle. What is it 
that has developed our greatest men 
and women? Was it not the care- 
ful training of a devoted mother? 
Walter Scott was great in literature 
because his mother spent her even. 
ings reading and telling him the 
Scotch history and legends. Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant with his mother’s 
help had read the Bible through at 
the early age of eight. John Rus- 
kin’s mother took a portion of each 
day and taught him the Bible. We 
do not wonder then that he is able to 
picture so vividly to us the beauties 
of nature since he learned nature 
through ‘‘Nature’s God.’”’ Tenny- 
son writes much of the Greeks and 
Romans because he learned of their 
noble deeds from his mother’s even- 
ing readings. 

These are only a few examples 
trom the noble throng who have ac- 
ted their part on the stage of life 
nobly because of the direct training 
and influence of a devoted mother. 

Could every mother realize her 
great responsibility in the training 
of her child, there would be more 
people of thought and high charac 
ter. Every mother should have 
home a place of intellectual devel- 
opment for the child. It is true you 
are busy with your many cares, so 
that you think you have not time t» 
spend your evenings reading or talk- 
ing with the child; but this should 


be the motto which inspires you, 
‘“ Forti et fideli nihil difficile.” 

Every home has not suitable lit- 
erature for children, but the earnest 
mothe can get good books at a very 
small cost. There is nothing that 
will help the child more than good 
books. If all mothers could realize 
the value of books as did Words- 
worth in these lines: 


‘‘Books are yours, 

Within whole silent chambere treas- 
ure lies, 

Preserved from age to age; more 
precious far 

Than the accumulated stores of gold 

And Orient gems which for a day of 
need, 

The Sultan hides deep in ancestral 
tombs. 

These hoards of truth you can un- 
lock at will.’’ 


Then we might expect the twen- 
tieth centutury to surpass all preced- 
ing ones in the nobility of her peo- 
ple. HYPATIA. 

Gaston Co., N. C. 





PRESERVING FRUIT. 


DEAR AUNT JENNIE :—I have never 
meant to forsake your Circle, but 
‘“‘duty before pleasure’’ is one of my 
mottoes, and sometimes the pleasure 
is delayed in coming, but it never 
fails to arrive. Asthis is the sea- 
son for canning fruit, I think that 
perhaps a few remarks as to how I 
succeed so well will be of benefit to 
some young housekeeper. 

See that the jars are in perfect 
order. I test them by filling them 
with water, put on rubber, then 
screw on the top and turn them up 
side down, and if the least moisture 
escapes I try a new lid or rubber. I 
keep a supply of new rubbers on 
hand, for they are no small factors 
in my success. 

I have used many of my glass jars 
for the past eleven years, so you see 
that I have the secret of how to 
fillthem. When your fruit is ready, 
wet a flour sack in cold water and 
wrap the jar so that the glass is 
covered, then dip out a small quan. 
tity of the boiling fruit (say half 
cupful) pour in the jar, place your 
hand flat over the top and hold it 
there for afew secunds for the steam 
to warm the glass. Remove your 
hand and fill as rapidly as you wish 
without fear of breaking the jar. I 
never break one. 

In selecting fruit I prefer that 
which is perfect but not quite ripe, 
as the flavor is then better. In can- 
ning peaches, pour in water to come 
almost to the top of fruit and cook 
until you can pierce witha straw, 
then can them. To can tomatoes, 
pour boiling water over tham, re- 
move the skin, pour them ina ket. 
tle, using no water and cook until 
they too can be pierced with a straw. 
Fill your quart jars, but do not for 
get to put a teasvoonful of salt into 
each one just as you are ready to 
screw on thetop. Another valuable 
secret in successful canning is having 
the fruit hot through, then leave no 
space at the top for cold air. Never 
lift a jar by the top as this often ad- 
mits air and causes the fruit to spoil. 
Always keep in a dark place. 

Hoping that these hints will bene- 
fit some other housekeeper, I beg to 
remain a friend to Social Chat, 

Mrs. J. L D 


—__———_—=<-0-—- — —____ 


CARE OF LAMP CHIMNEYS. 


DeaR Aunt JENNIE:—A young 
housekeeper who has been very un- 
fortunate in breaking her lamp 
chimneys and globes asks me to send 
my remedy ; she said she saw it once 
but forgot to clip it out, and as she 
always. reads your column and pre- 
serves the paper, she requests me to 
send it to you. It is this: Lamp 
chimneys are not so liable to break 
upon exposure to changes of temper. 
ature, if they are put in a pan of 
cold water and allowed to heat grad- 
ually until the water is boiling hot; 
then leave them in the water until 
it gets cold. When you wish to 
clean the fiues, tubes, etc., wash 
them in suds of warm water, rinse 
in clear, warm water, wipé dry, and 
polish lastly with newspaper. Al 
ways fill your lamps by day light 
and use the best of oil. See that the 
flues fit closely and use none but the 
best burners. Soak the wick in vin- 
egar and dry thoroughly before put 
ting in the lamp. You will save 
many adime by following these di- 
rections. Mrs. 8, H. Henton. 

Scott Co., Ky. 





A BACHELOR’S STORY—IN THREE CHAP- 
TERS. 


i. 
Miss. 
0g ; 
Mrs. 
III. 





Misery. 











. 
WHAT SORT OF YouNG ua 


TO COLLEGE) N°PLD a9 

For the great majority 
college co i i Z 
as 7 amuse oe Value, 

. orse than Use. 
less. How shall a boy determin 
which of these classes he belon ry 

A good college offers a ' 
three things: theoretical knowl 5 
of .principles connected with 
business, breadth of general ete 
and friendships that are of wae 
to him now and hereafter. [¢ ni 
appreciates these things, ang a 
take them seriously, a College ig 7 
good place for him. [If he pte 
ee appreciate at least one of them 

e would better not 
at all. me one 

None of these things can be Played 
with. They must all be achieyeg by 
hard work,—none the less hard be. 
cause it is so often pleasurable. 

If a boy thinks that the study of 
theology is a short and easy way for 
the attainment of practical skill, he 
is gravely mistaken. It is quite 
apart from practical skill, and its Te- 
sults show themselves more in the 
latter stages of the student's devel. 
opment than they do when he first 
goes into the office or the shop. The 
theory of mechanics or of physics 
is not to be studied by lectures ang 
experiments. It means knowledge 
of analytical geometry and the diff. 
erential calculus. The theory of 
chemistry is not to be learned by 
amusement in the laboratory, but 
by attention to dry principles which 
require the utmost exactitude of ap. 
plication. The theory of politi. 
cal economy is not to be learned by 
the reading of entertaining books 
and magazine article. A_ student 
who would realiy master it must un. 
derstand the principles of law and 
of ethics which are more difficult 
than those which he meets in the 
routine of ordinary business. These 
so-called theories which are easily 


of men, a 


‘acquired and glibly recited are met, 


in practice, with a contempt which 
is well deserved.—Arthur Twining 
Hadley, President’ of Yale Univer. 
sity, ia ‘‘Success’’ for September. 





GIVEN HER CHOICE. 


Little Harry’s experience with 
death was limited to the decease of a 
pet canary, which had been sent toa 
taxidermist, and now adorned the 
parlor mantel. 

His grandmother, of whom he was 
very fond, was taken suddenly ill. 
For some time after he learned of 
her condition he sat in a brown 
study ; then, as if coming to a sud- 
den resolution, he tiptoed into the 
sick-room, and cautiously approach- 


ing the bed, fixed his serious big 


brown eyes upon his dear relative, 
and suid, with a little quiver in his 
voice : 

“Say, grandma, if you die, which 
would you rather be, buried or 
stuffed ?—’cause if you’re buried we 
can’t see you no more, but if you're 
stuffed we can set youin the parlor.” 

Grandma immediately began to 
mend.—Judge. 

I have profited too much by novels 
tosay hard things about them. | 
recog: ize absolutely the truth that 
the finest work of the literature of 
our time has taken that form. ! 
think there is no English }ook of 
the last twenty years which has4 
better chance with posterity than 
George Eliot’s novels. But when | 
see the trash which boys and girls 
have in their hands, when I s¢0 
what people buy and devour, I know 
that I must speak of the worst temp- 
tation for young people let 10086 
from school. ‘There is no such ene 
my to firm and intelligent study 4 
the unrestricted habit of devouring 
novels. Hold that in check tlere- 
fore from the beginning. From the 
beginning determine that for every 
hour of novel reading in a day, yo? 
will read for an hour something of 
some worth besides the excitement 
of the hour.—Rey. Edward E. Hale. 


—> > oe x 
COMBINING PRAYER AND ACTIO 


When Doctor Creighton had bee? 
offered the Bishopric of London, 2° 
hesitated some time before accepting 
it. One of his faithful Peterborong™ 
parishioners grew so anxious to — 
his decision that one day she — 
Doctor Creighton’s daughter W 
he had decided to do. ee 

‘Well, I don’t know,”’ the yornat 
lady replied; ‘‘all I can say }§ ~ 
papa is in the study pray!e taux 
guidance, and mamma 18 upstar’* 
packing the trunks.”’ 


--— oe 





“I have written an article on Eee 
to Live on $250 a Week’, 4° 
plained to the editor. ¥ F 

“Well,’’ said the editor, “you 
better write the sequel to it. 

“I do not understand Two- 


“Why, ‘How to Get the 
Fiity’.’’—Baltimere Americad. 
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Christian Life Column. 


ABIDE WITH ME. 





Abide with me; I need Thee every 


To sot me on through all the weary 


qhon storms surround, and only 


ouds I see 
al my comfort and. abide with 


me. 
Be with me, Lord, where’er my path 


may lead ; 
Fulfil! thy word, supply my every 


need ; 
Help me to live each day more close 


to Thee, ‘ 
And O dear Lord, I pray, abide with 


me. 
Abide with me, my Lord, and when 


at last ‘ 
This earth and all its weary cares 


re past 
Tl pont no more that thou abide 


with me 
yor then, at last, Ishall abide with 


thee ! 
_KEmma G. Dietrich, in Christian 
Work. 
—————$<<—<—< o-oo 
THE NEW CONVERTS. 


—— 


Now that the season of special 
meetings is over, what about the 
new converts? Are we going to 
meet them carelessly from time to 
time, treating them as if they should 
work out their own salvation 
entirely unaided? 

Can we pray for them sincerely 
and consistently, without making an 
effort to help them along in the up- 
ward way? 

At our next revival season many 
of us will remark upon the large 
number who have backslidden dur- 
ing the year. 

Those ‘‘old in the service’’ seem to 
forget how strange and new every- 
thing is to the convert. How one 
perplexity after another is enconn- 
tered to the extent of bewilderment 
at times. 

Small wonder the newborn child 
of God gets discouraged and wan- 
ders sadly away when left to his own 
devices and the designs of the evil 
one. 

How can we do less than express 
our sincere desire for the spiritual 
welfare of the converts, and make it 
our duty to cheer and encourage 
them on the way? May God help 
us to be helpful to each other !—J. 
O. Young, in Evangelical. 





DON’T WORRY—TRY IT THIS WEEK. 


Let no day pass without personal 
secret communication with God. 

Begin each day by taking counsel 
from the Word of God, if but one 
verse while you are dressing. 

Put away all bitter feelings and 
brooding over slights or wrongs, no 
matter from whom received. 

Have on your heart some person 
or cause for which you are pleading 
God’s blessings each day. 

Let no opportunity pass without 
owning your Saviour before others, 
and modestly urging all toaccept his 
service. 

Let no opportunity pass to say a 
kind word, do some kind deed, or 
at least smile upon those you meet. 
Do this, not affectedly, but sincerely 
as unto the Lord. 

Guard well the door of your lips, 
that no unchaste word, jest, or story, 
no slander or cutting remarks, no 
irreverent or untruthful statement, 
Shall pass out. 

Remember each day that Christ 
will surely come, suddenly come, 
quickly come; and, it may be, this 
day will determine how his coming 
Will find us, as it must to thousands. 
—Our Hope. 

You are disappointed. Do remem- 
ber, if you lose heart about your 
work that none of it is lost; that 
the good of every good deed remains, 
and breeds, and works on forever; 
and that all that fails and is lost is 
the outside shell of the thing, which 
Perhaps might have been better done, 
but better or worse has nothing to 
do with the real spiritual good which 


you have done to men’s hearts —C. 
Kingsley. 


Seta watch, O Lord, before my 
Mouth; keep the door of my lips ”’ 
This prayer should be our daily peti 
Hon. “Ty speech betrayeth thee."’ 
Speech is the index of the soul. Ut 
terance is the open door through 


which the character is known. 
W onus ure the fruit of the lips, and 
by ‘ner fruits we know them.—C 
Wi ‘likin 


Stl Ont Rinicepennien 
Statistics show only one conver- 
Sion from the age of twenty-five 
Until death, to eleven conversions 
between the ages of eleven and 
twenty-five. 

} Four things come not back—the 
yboken word, the arrow, the past 


life, the ne 
azilitt, glected opportunity.— 





Children’s Column. 


Woman’s Work. 





GERALDINE JEMIMA JANE. 


Of all the dolls I ever knew, there’s 
not one could compare 

With Geraldine Jemima J. ane, the 

fairest of the fair; . 

Her eyes were of the bluest blue, her 

cheeks were reddest red, ; 

She understood, as well as you, each 
single word one said. 

She made all other dolls seem plain, 

Did Geraldine Jemima Jane. 


She had the sweetest temper you 

could ever hope to find, 

And when you stuck her full of pins 

she never seemed to mind ; 

She never sulked, or scowled, or 

frowned, although you thumped 
aud jarred her, 

And when you dropped her on the 
ground she only smiled the 
harder. 

The equal you might seek in vain 

Of Geraldine Jemima Jane. 


Her blood was of the purest bran, 

her flesh was finest wax, 

Her stylish patent leather shoes were 

fastened on with tacks ; 

She never looked so well, I think, as 

in her winter bonnet— 

Her last new party frock was pink, 
with fourteen frills upon it. 

Oh, Geraldine Jemima Jane! 

My heart is broken nigh in twain. 


I never shall forget that day, my 

tears they fairly pelted, 

I left her sitting by the fire, and came 

and found her melted ! 

I'll ever keep her mem’ry green, I 

surely can’t do less, 

Her epitaph may .still be seen in 
mustard and in cress. 

Oh, Geraldine Jemima Jane! 

- I know I’ll never smile again. 

—A. L. Harrris, in ‘The Girl’s 

Realm,’’ Published by the Ledger 

Monthly. 





WHAT CAME OF HAVING NO BUTTER FOR 
BREAKFAST. 


‘*When I was a boy,”’’ said General 
Grant, ‘‘my mother one morning 
found herself without butter for 
breakfast, and sent me to borrow 
some from a neighbor. Going into 
the house without knocking, I over- 
heard a letter read from the son of a 
neighbor who was then at West 
Point, stating that he had failed in 
examination, and was coming home. 
I got the butter, took it home, and, 
without waiting for breakfast, ran 
to the office of the Congressman for 
our district. 

‘‘*Mr. Hammer,’ I said, ‘will you 
appoint me to West Point?’ 

‘“““No; Davis is there, and has 
three years to serve.’ 

‘“¢<«But suppose he should fail—will 
you send me?’ 

‘“‘Mr. Hammer laughed. ‘If he 
don’t go through, it is no use for 
you to try, Uly.’ 

‘‘¢Promise me you will give me 
the chance, Mr. Hammer, anyhow.’ 

‘‘Mr. Hammer promised. The next 
day the defeated lad came home, and 
the Congressman, laughing at my 
sharpness, gave me theappointment. 
Now,’’ said Grant, “it was my 
mother’s being without butter that 
made me general and president.’’ 

But he was mistaken. It was his 
own shrewdness to see the chance, 
and the promptness to seize it that 
urged him upward. 

As a boy at home, young Grant 
was distinguished for fearlessness, 
slowness, and certainty of compre- 
hension, and a certain invincible 
pertinacity of will. As aschool boy, 
says his biographer, ‘‘he never whis- 
pered, or lied, or swore, or quarreled. 
He insisted on solving all mathe. 
matical problems himself. He stood 
squarely upon his o¥n knowledge of 
things, without resorting to trick or 
verbal memory. He had an unusual 
balance of character, and good native 
judgment. When twelve years old, 
in the absence of the lumbermen 
who were to help him, he loaded a 
wagon with heavy logs by his own 
mechanical ingenuity in the applica- 
tion of horse-power. At thirteen he 
drove a team six hundred miles 
across country, and arrived in 
safety. 


POLITE CHILDREN. 


To be polite and natural at the 
same time, so that the politeness 
will be second nature—that is what 
every parent desires to see in her 
child. Harper’s Bazar has some 
good counsel to offer on thissubject : 
A mother was lamenting the fact 
that her children were rude to other 
little girls and boys who came in to 
play them. ‘‘They mortify me dread- 
fully!’ she plained. ‘‘They treat 
their guests as they treat one an-- 
other, and not as company.”’ 

An elderly relative who chanced to 
be present askt : 

“And why not? You wish them 
to be natural, do you not?”’ 

‘““Why, yes,’’ was the hesitating 
anawer, ‘I suppose so. But they 
must be polite, must they not?”’ 
‘“‘Certainly,’’ said the frank rela- 
tive. ‘‘They should be both natural 
and polite. To be rudeshould be the 
unnatural thing. From the first 
they should have been taught to be 
as polite to one another as they 
would be to outsiders.’’ 

The weary mother sighed help- 
lessly.. She had not trained her 
children in that way. Few mothers 
do. In too many homes brothers 
and sisters, from babyhood up to the 
time they have reached man’s and 
woman’s estate, feel that to one an- 
other they may speak as rudely 
and brusquely as they like. Natur- 
ally, if they treat other children 
with courtesy it is with a forced 
courtesy, and sits ill upon them. In 
one household the parents insist 
that the small people shall be cour- 
teous to one another. ‘Do this,’’ 
“Give me that,’’ ‘“Yes!’’ “‘No!’’ are 
forbidden forms of speech. A request 
must always be preceded by a 
‘‘Please,’’ and a favor received with 
a “Thank you,’’ while even the 
tiniest of the bairns remembers to 
lisp ‘‘You’re welcome’’ to the sister 
or brother who has thanked him. 
“Yes, Harry,’’ ‘““No, Charle,’’ have 
become as much habits of speech 
with these little ones as are the 
brusque affirmatives and negatives 
used in many nurseries. And the 
mother of these boys and girls has 
seldom cause to blush because of her 
children’s rudeness to outsiders. 





CHILDREN’S FEARS. 


There is an old story of a fearful 
dragon that lived near a city, having 
power to make treaties with men by 
which he obtained his food from 
them, even the king not daring to 
refuse the monster anything he de- 
manded. At first he only asked to 
be fed with sheep and cattle ; but, 
when he saw how readily the rulers 
granted all his requests, and how 
afraid every man was who brought 
his food, he grew more and more 
insolent and terrible in his looks and 
acts, and finally declared he would 
eat nothing but children. The peo- 
ple were horrified, but helpless; for 
the creature vowed he would destroy 
the whole city unless a little child 
was brought him every morning. A 
council was held; and an agreement 
made that lots should be cast every 
day, and every household should 
abide by the lot. Imagine the sor- 
row of the mothers, the terror of the 
children! The city was soon devas- 
tated. The bones of the poor little 
innocents were strewn by the road- 
side. : 

These old legends grow in horror 
of detail; and this one reaches its 
climax when the lot falls upon the 
king’s little daughter, who is not 
only the pet of the royal household, 
but the darling of the whole king- 
dom. And, although mothers in the 
bitterness of their own grief demand 
that the royal house shallshare their 
affliction, the story brings Saint 
George to the rescue of the maiden, 





‘‘He was resolute and unafraid al- 


upon—sturdy and capable of hard 
knocks. If he said ‘I can do that,’ 
he not merely meant that he would 
try to do it, but that he had thought 
his way to the suocessful end of the 
undertaking. He wasan unusually 
determined boy, and as a man he did 
not begin on anything till he under- 
stood it, and when he began he stuck 
to it till if was acoomplished.—From 
‘‘Winning Out,’’ by Orison Swett 
Marden. 


“What did Columbus discover?”’ 
asked the teacher of the juvenile 
class. ‘‘The Atilazitic ocean,’’ an- 
swered the small boy at the foot of 
the class. ‘‘How do you know that?”’ 
asked the teacher. ‘Because,’’ re- 
plied the youthful student, ‘‘my 
book says he came across it.’’— 





Chicago News. 





ways ; 4 boy to be trusted and counted | 


/and the dragon is slain. 
| Now in every city of the world 
|}and iv every rural diatrict there is 
lan enemy to the children as destruc- 
| tive to falness of life and perfection 
of happiness «s was this dragon. If 
this cnemy were caught and caged 
in some city, even timid women 


keep a restless child quiet, while his 

sash was tied and his curls brushed, 

by threats of giving him away if he 

did not keep quiet. Many children 

are born afraid, butmore are trained 

in fears by cruel threats and abom- 

inable stories. You are afraid of 

scarlet fever and diphtheria for your 

little ones ; but these are not more 

deadly dangers than the constant lit- 

tle frights that cause tremor, pallor 

and quivering lips. 

When your child is frightened, its 

life is diminished ; its heart is weak- 

ened, its appetite is decreased, its 

pulse is quickened, and its tempera- 

ture lowered. To decrease the fears 

of the children in every household in 
America would lower the death rate. 

It is in the parent’s power to save 
the child from most of these fears. 

Your children have a sacred right to 
your sympathy. Ifthey are afraid 
of the dark, go with them, holding 
them in your arms or by the hand, 

proving to them that there is nothing 
in the dark room that is not there in 
the daytime. Divert their minds by 
amusing stories. I know a mother 
who, having been terrified in her 
own childhood, has never been able 
to overcome her nervous panics 
when in a dark room; but she deter- 
mined her child should never suffer. 
Although he was scrupulously guard- 
ed from ordinary assaults upon his 
courage, he passed through a phase 
of dream fears when about 4 years 
old. During this period his parents 
diverted his mind, holding his hand 
many a night, dispelling the horrid 
visions with pleasant stories and 
constant assurances that, as he grew 
to be older and larger, he would 
leave these troublesome things: be- 
hind him. At the age of 6 he goes 
to bed in strange rooms, if away 
from home ; goes tosleep every night 
in a dark room without company, 
and shows no sign of anything but 
curiosity about unusual sounds or 
sights. It sometimes happens that 
even prayers are injudiciously word- 
ed; and the thought of guardian 
angels and God’s omnipresence can- 
not be given to every child until he 
has had deep and tender feelings of 
human love and sympathy. It 
should be the joy of every parent to 
stand for a time as God’s vicegerent 
in the home—the love incarnate 
which custs out fear.—Sarah. E. 
Wiltse. 





Every mother can have, free, our 
book on the disorders of children— 


stomach troubles, worms, etc, It will 
save many a medical bill. It teaches 
the use of 


FREY’S 


VERMIFUGE 


A remedy especially adapted to the 
delicate stomach of childhood. It has 
cured children for 50 years, Bottle by 
mail, 25 ce; 


nts. 
E. & S. FREY, BALTIMORE, MD. 





An Pastor. 
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No man in the capital city of the State 
of Ohiois better known than the Rev, 
James Poindexter. For many years he 
has been the successful pastor of the 
Second Baptist Church of that city, 
Every day his venerable figure and 
kindly face may be seen on the streets 
of the city where he has labored for s¢ 
many years. What a history of benev: 
Olence and self-sacrifice might be writ 
ten by simply giving the details of the 
every-day life of thisfaithful pastor and 
eloquent preacher. 

Butold age comes to the best of men 
The rheumatics peculiar to advanced 
age had already begun its insidious ray 
ages when it became necessary to find 4 
remedy, if possible, that his days of use 
fulness might not be shortened. 

An efficient nerve tonic that would 
stimulate the circulation, improve tha 
digestion, and increase the tone and 
vigor of his whole system, was necded, 
The only remedy capable of meeting all 
these indications was found to be Pe 
runa. Inarecentletter to Dr. Hartman, 
he states: 

“My attention was called some time 
ago to your medicine for rheumatia 
troubles by Mr. Cook, an old reliable 
druggist of this city, and take pleasura 
in saying that I have tried them and 
found them good. It is my opinion that 
the remedy, Peruna, is justly entitled tc 
the fame which it has throughout the 
United States.” 

Address The Peruna Medicine Co, 
Columbus, O., for free catarrh book. 


tab. 32 of every description. Sat- 
Esteb s SCALES isfaction Guaranteed. 
Write for, prices. JESSE MARDEN 


109 8. Charles St., BALTIMORE, MD 

















PATENTS 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 

COPYRICHTS AND DESICNS. 
Send your business direct to Washin Ms 

saves time, costs less, better se 

My office close to U. 8. Patent Office. FREE 
ary examinations made. Ati ee 
ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. Book ‘‘How to obtain Patents,” 
h Siggers 


-» Be! ¥ its pres . &, 
receive special notice, without charge, in the 


INVENTIVE ACE 


Lateof CA. Snow & Co. 
F e SIGGERS 918 F St, N.W., 
. . gy WASHINGTON, DB. Cc. 
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» Really Now 


Aren’t 52 issues of such a Jour- 
nal as THE PROGRESSIVE 
> FARMER worth ONE DOLLAR 
¢ of any man’s money? :: : 3 
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of ‘the Farm and Fireside. 


NEW AND 
COMPLETE 


Poultry Book 

















would fall upon him and kill him; 
but, not knowing his deadly enmity 
to the children, he is harbored in 


the little ones. 


bogy-man, or any of his allies, is 
gailty of bringing a monster into 
her own house more terrible than 
any dragon of the legends. Many 
will deny that even a half educated 
woman will commit such crimes; 
but I have seen a mother herself 





Every mother who permitsa nurse | 


TO MASTER THE SUBJECT AND MAKE MONEY, READ 
Sfdao THE COMPLETE POULTRY BOOK. 


The Complete Poultry Book contains just what the poultry-raiser or 
the prospective poultry-raiser wants to know. It contains the best thought 
Lon this subject of C. E. Thorne, Director of the Ohio Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station, and of P. H. Jacobs, now and for many years poultry editor 


DO YOU RAISE POULTRY? 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED.—Contuins a very large number of up- 
to-date illustrations from designs made for this book. The illustrations 
of poultry-houses cannot be surpassed, as they combine practically every 
known design, both cheap and elab rate. 


INCUBATOR.—Plans are given 
for making a practical working in- 
cubator, hundreds of them being 
now in use. 


BROODER.—Plans are also given 
for making a brooder, these plans 
alone being worth many times the 
cost of the book. Thousands of 
brooders have been made according 
to these plans and sold for $8 each. 

BREEDS.—All the different breeds 
are described and illustrated and 
their merits and demerits frankly 
discussed. The best breeds for 
raising broilers, best for layers, best 
for hatching and best for gen- 
eral purposes are pointed out, 
and the reasons for their selection 


ven. 

DISEASES OF POULTRY are ful- 
ly described and the proper remedies 
prescribed. A chaper which will 
save money for you. 


HOW TO MARKET THE PRODUCT is an important subject which 


| is discussed from the standpoint of experience, and raisers are instructed 
| how to get top prices fof their product. 
PRACTICAL PONTS.—That which characterizes this book and sets it 


most houses, sometimes being con- | apart from all others on the same subject it its intensely practical treat- 
sidered a helpin the government of | ment of the poultry business from the standpoint of experience. It con- 


|tains something valuable for everybody interested in poultry, whether 


| they keep a dozen hens or one thousand hens. ; 

s ae It contains special chapters on Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Pigeons, etc. 
or servant to frighten her child into | fo, the purpose of the general poulrty-raiser it is the most complete, most 
obedience by hints or threats of the up-to-date and most practical poulrty book ever published, giving just the 


|information every poultry-raiser wants. 
| 


| 
j 
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We are now prepared to make this offer: Send us $1 in new subscrip 
| tions (not your own) to THe Progressive FARMER or $2 in renewals (otha - 


| than your own) and we will send you a copy free prepaid. 
We will send any one a copy of this work and Tae ProGressivE Frre 


Address : 





| MER one year for only $1.20. First come, first served. Order at once. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. 0, 


ALLIANCE PRICE.-LIST. 


SUBJECT TO MARKET FLUCTUATIONS. 


SEWING MACHINES, 
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1, 
Light Running, 
Almost Noiseless, 
Easily Operated, 
Self-Threading Shuttle, 
Self-Setting Needle, 
Automatic Bobbin Winder, 
Tension Relese, 
Positive Feed, Ect. 
s"Full Set of Attachments with 
each Machine. 








GROCERIES. 

Sewing Machines— 

ERBTO VOR, ALAR OG sie cocsessecsescrvssssrssecerctnvioen 18 66 
Empress, DFOp HeAM.......cccrccessecsvesseisesetes 17 6 
Hillsboro 00 


Coffee, Arbuckles, roasted— 
100 lbs 


























Medium Rio 
Low Grade Rio 




















Sugai and Molasses— 
Granulated Sugar.................:sccescesesees 5 56 
No. 7, very light brown..............00. gscoee O 

a 9, light brown.... 
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Vanilla Drip Syrup............ 

White Rose Corn yrop-.- ope enseeevesoreces 
Molasses and Syrup in \ barrels 2c. per gallon 
a" bbl. prices. 

Kerosene, —— Lib itupaasdiasoes-oussenven 12% 


Black ag r, best sifted 
Soda, Bakin; 
112 Ibs keg 
Bi Carb, Nickle pkgs. 60 Ibs 
Bi Carb, in asso: kgs. 60 lb case 
Starch: Celluloid, per % case 2-50 
E TCD, POT 34 CAKE..........000. seveseeereel L 35 
50 
38 
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Ivory Starch, per % case . 
Tobacco— 

Plum Tobacco. 
Grape “ 


Fig 
Battle Ax“ 


Grits and Hominy— 
Per barrel 
“ ba 
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Rolled Oats— 
Per barrel 








Lake Fish— ° 
BOD EID BOM Mssekesssonsceschvesessaccanseusaavueniscsersecamene 3 00 
80 oe “ 9 50 
956 





Lard— 
Pure Lard, in tierces 
Compound ‘Lard in tierces................ceceeeee 
The above Lard in following packages— 
Tubs, 80 lbs. 4c. over tierces. 
Tubs, 55 lbs. 4c. over tierces, 
Pails, 20 Ibs. 4c. over tierces. 
Cans, gross weight: 
50 Ib. case of 2 cans, 4c. Over tierces, 
20 lb. case of 4 cans, ry - Over tierces, 
10 lb. case of 6 cans, Se. over tierces, 





SEEDS. 
Crimson Clover, Choice, per bushel....... $4.60 
ts 6 Trade Mark i 85 
Dwarf Essex ene ie PUIG, cccerscrartinnss 12 
Winter Rye, per DUShel..............scssssescesees vf) 


German Millit (bags l5c. extra)— 
@ + Choice, per bushel ..... 
ad “ Trade Mark ‘“ _..... 
Hungarian Millet............... Oh canpeisteckaces 
COLD STORAGE SEED POTATOES, 
Early Rose, for July planting, per bbl...... 
Empire State, (Late), per a eee : 
Carman No. 3, bd % ts 
Turnip Seed— : 
5e. perounce, Lic, per und. 
40c, per pound by Peait’ ” 
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HARDWARE. 


Dixie Plows, Boy 1 
Stonewall, Gotten HIAW ocrcccc cs ole 1 
Climax, “ Mey stsecnmaae 1 
Malleable Clevises, per dozen.. 
Plow bolts, per lb 
Back Band, webb, good, per roll 
B. B. Buckles, per dozen............. 
Plow Singletrees “ — ..... 
Plow Lines, good, per pair.... a 
” COMMON. PeF PAIL.......06...000 see 
Clark’s Cutaway Harrows, 
Solid Disk Harrows—(Prices on application), 
Smith’s Pat. Feed Cutters.............ccccssscrrsores OB 
Cook Stoves— 
No. 7—18, with ware.. 
7—20 “ “ 


No.8—ls, “  « 
No. 8—20, “ = « 
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48 “ “ “ 
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72 66 “ “ 


Wire Field;Fencing—(Prices on application). 
Smooth and Barbed WiIre..............:::sccccccseeees 
Dump Carts— 
No, 14, 2% skein. 
No. 16, 8 “ 
Steel Axle— 
No, 21, 14 inch axle 
No. 28, 1% “ « 
Cart Wheels and Axles— 
PAE SGI BED cc ccassnncsbinsasciasqccee 
8 inch ry aaa 
Steel Axles— 
1% inch axles......... 
imineh * 
Wagons, delivered prices. One-horse wago! 
thimble skein— 
No. 8, 24 inch skein 
No. 10, ak, inch skein.... 
No. 12, 3 Y GRRRED GROEN a iccscosesninsscecnctnsectuarons 
Steel Axles— 
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. 9, 14% in... 
Bish Lg Pte SiN snneasedig sndosschiccsntinnnesstendeetbansassin 
No. 18, 14 in 
Two-Horse Wagon, Thimble Skein— 
No. 2, 4 RODIGEN GEREN cis a cptndcndntensitscannshonented 
4 a “ “ 





Buggies and Harness 
Prices on application, 
Shovels— 
Good, each... ais 80 
Common each ...... 80 
8 
t)) 








Iron Age Cultivators ..........c.cccssscssssserseesien B 

Field Hoes, per dozen 4 

Barbed Wire, per 100 LDB...........ccccsssscsseseeneses 
a@ W rite for prices on anything you want, 


T. B. PARKER, 8. B. A., 








HILLSBORO, N. C. 
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Correspondence. 


THE CUTTON SEED PROBLEM. 








Secretary Parker Believes it a Matter of 
Much Importance—Action Must be Taken 
Promptly—Short Corn and Cotton (rop 
Should Insure Better Prices for Cotton 
Seed. 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
The State Alliance meeting for 1901 

is a thing of the past, and only the 

pleasant. memories of it and the 
work that was mapped out to be 
done by the Alliancemen of the State 
are left. It was truly a grand meet- 
ing. Greater unanimity after a ques- 
tion was settled I have never wit- 
nessed.. To be sure, there were dif- 
ferences of opinion in all the discas- 
sions, but every one yielded gruce- 
fully who happened to be on theside 
of the minority. Such discussivus 
and interchanges of opinions are pro- 
ductive of good.. Aside from the 
good work that was done, the recrea- 
tion that the occasion afforded, the 
renewing of former acquaintances 
_and the making of new ones will be 
” beneficig] to every one who was pres- 
ent. It is a pity that our people can- 
not have such re unions oftener. It 
was quite a disappointment to miss 
some of the faces that have been 
meeting with us heretofore and who 
have counseled with usin these an 

nual gatherings, but it also was a 

pleasure to form the acquaintance 

of new brethren who have inspired 
us to new efforts and new hopes. 

But the work of the meeting was 
not finished with its sessions ; it was 
hardly begun. Nor can it be finished 
with the year, but a start can be 
made if each delegate and visiting 
brother will be as enthusiastic in his 
home Alliance and community as he 
was while here at the State meeting. 
In my opinion there were projects 
put on foot that if wisely carried 
out will unify the farmers of the 
State as they have not been since the 
days of the jute bagging trust. 
Especially will the position of the 
State Alliance on the cotton seed 
question be of interest to every cot- 
ton farmer in the State. When it 
oan be shown that unity of action 
and co-operation of all the cotton 
growers will enhance the value of 
the cotton seed crop in the State tens 
of thousands of dollars, self-interest, 
it seems to me, will again bring the 
farmers together. All the advices 
from the corn-growing sections of 
the Union state that the crop is 

- short. From all the information 
that I can get from different sections 
ef this State, it'is evident that our 
own corn crop will be short. A short 
corn crop means high-priced corn, 
and that in turn means high-priced 
meat and lard. It is a well-known 
fact that cotton seed oil enters large- 
ly into compound lard, putterine and 

' kindred articles. With a short corn 

and. meat crop therg will be a de- 
mand for cotton seed oil such as has 
never been! before. Prices will be 
affected: by those of bacon and lard. 
Not only is the Western corn crop 
short, but the hay cropis short. I 
have seen where hay has sold in some 
places in Kansas at $1 per 100 pounds. 
A short hay crop there will cause a 
demand for our cotton seed meal and 
hulls, thus running the prices of 
them up. It is quite likely that 
more beef will be fattened on cotton 
seed meal and hulls this season than 
ever before, and they will not be cat- 
tle belonging to the Southern farmer 
either. 

A miller who had been in the mill- 
ing business out West for several 
years told me that corn could be 
shipped from there to New York, 
via North Carolina, be unloaded and 
ground into meal, re-loaded and for- 
warded to original destination with- 
out additional freight charges. Al- 


ready I am told cattle feeders are 
trying to effect similar arrangements 
If they 
do the demand for cotton seed meal 
and hulls willrun the price of them 
up too, acondition that we do not 
lament, for we have the material 


for shipping their cattle. 


from which they are made—the send. 


Now'the thing for the farmer to do 
is to getin position to share these 


high’ prices with the oi] mill men. 
We can do it if we will. 


There is an old saying: 


selves. 
to the farmers at this time. 


the oil mills or other sources. 


What say 
the cotton farmers of the Stute? 
“The gods 
help those who (try to) help them- 
That saying is applicable 
Unless 
we are determined to help ourselves 
‘we need not look for much help from 
They 
will be too busy attending to their 
own affairs and making money ont 
of the raw products that we have 
furnished them to take time to look 
after our interests. A prominent 
man in the cotton seed oil mill deal 
told the writer that they were forced 





into the oil mill combination in self- 
defence. Let the farmers learn a les- 
son from him and come together in 
the sale of ther cotton seed in self- 
defence. 

I should be glad to hear from the 
cotton farmers of the State, through 
the press, in regard to this proposi- 
tion. Also let all that attended the 
State meeting discuss the problem 
with their neighbors who are in- 
terested in getting better prices for 
their cotton seed. 

It is said that opportunity knocks 
at the door of every man, but unless 
he be ready to grasp it, it flees to 
return no more. Thisis the oppor- 
tunity of the cotton farmer. Such 
conditions may not exist again in 
years. If we refuse to grasp it the 
fault will lie at the door of no one 
but ourown. We are not asking for 
the earth and all it contains, but we 
do think that we should have a share 
of the profits arising from our own 
products. We can have them by con- 
cert of action. 

T. B. PARKER. 
Orange Co., N. C. 
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WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 





The Wilson correspondent of the 
Morning Post furnishes that organ 
of the trusts an item found in its 
issue of 23rd inst., which shows 
thatto him, the trust seems to 
have appeared ina new light as it 
comes nearer home to him. He says: 
“The omniverous fingers of the 
greedy and ravenous trust have 
closed around one of Wilson’s most 
flourishing enterprises, and in a day 
or so the news will go out to the 
world that the money making and 
admirably managed Wilson oil mills 
had been sold out tothe Virginia 
Carolina Chemical Company, a rich 
and powerful organization which is 
buying up all the mills in the coun- 
try. Yes, indeed; the march of the 
trust is imperialistic and resistless, 
and no agency can stoy or stop its 
cyclonic sweep and power. Like that 
rushing storm, when forests are torn 
into shattered splinters and ships go 
down in watery graves with foam- 
capped waves for burial shrouds, the 
trust is sweeping over the country 
like a wild hesom of destruction, and 
small enterprises are ravenously 
swallowed in its greedy and insatiable 
maw.”’ 

Those who have kept at all apace 
with the progress of events through 
the last score of months cannot have 
failed to see the insatiable appetite 
of the omniverous trust which are 
fast filling our land, and gulping in 
everything on top of, and in the 
bowels of, God’s green earth. " 

The Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Co., as branchiof the American To- 
bacco Co., has succeeded in gulping 
in every fertilizer factory of any 
consequence in the South. Not only 
this, it has also gobbled up all the 
phosphate beds worth working in 
this whole country. It has a corner 
on all the other chemical ingredients 
used in the manufacture of fertilizer, 
except ammonia. Ammonia they 
fina in most available condition in 
cotton seed meal. To get control of 
this ingredient, they must control 
the mills, this in a straightforward 


todo by purchasing outright, and 
the Wilson mill is one of the last in 
the whole South to fall under its 
power. All of any consequence any- 
where between the Potomac and the 
Rio Grande have surrendered to this 
giant octopus, insatiable sucker of 
the substance of the Southern 
farmer. 

They corner the fertilizers com- 
panies; you can purchase not ex- 
cept of them at their price. They 
corner the oil mills; you can sell not 
your seed except to them at their 
price. If you decide you will pur-. 
chase chemicals and mix your ma 


toyou by them. If you-want kainit, 


dock ready to forbid. These are ter 
rible facts; these ure real conditions, 
by no meaas theories that now con 
front as, Whatis to be done abon: 
it? Yea, what are we ti do aborr: ¢ 


500,000 bales of cotton. Wita each 
200,000 tons. 
these are surplus. 


can’t run without these seeds. 


tilizers without ammonia. 


blocked. Now turn about is 
play. 








manner or otherwise, they propose 


nure at home, the phosphate is priced 


you will find the Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical G»,. standing guard at the 


We proipce in North Car dica 


bale about 800 pounds of seed, or 
About 120,000 tons of 
Counting 12 tons 
to the car load wo uave a surplus of 
10,000 car loads of seed. These mills 
The 
fertilizer company can’t make fer- 
They 
get that from cotton seed meal, 
which is bound to come from the 
seed. He must have, is just bound 
to have, the seed or his game is 
fair 
Let us get our price for the 


seed this‘year. .We can do it. ‘The 
plan is fixed. It is feasible. It is 
practicable. It is reasonable. It is 
just. There is nota farmer in the 
State who cannot understand it, 
and will not admit it. It is this: 
Organizegnd appoint one man tosell 
all the seed, and he will get his own 
price for them. Think about this, 
talk to your neighbors about it. 
We've no time now to parley over 
past disagreements, over what might 
have been. While we parley and 
quarrel over trivial errors of the 
past, our substance is being devoured 
by others. Come, reason together 
like men who have interest at stake. 
Think seriously, soberly, qyickly, 
and act promptly, or it may very 
soon be too late. Let us hear from 
you on this subject through The 
Progressive Farmer. 


J. W. DENMARK 
Wake Co., N. C. 


Since the above was put in type, 


one at Concord is about to be, to the 
list ,of those in the control of the 
trust. This takes about allin this 
State. D. 


—t 0 


THE DESTRUCTOIN OF FORESTS AND THE 
“ WATER SUPPLY. 





A Brief and Simpie Statement of Facts by 
Mr. E. W. Myers. 

In a short editorial note in The 

Post of August 21, concerning the 
collection of certain statistics of 
drought in former years, you state 
that these show the longest period 
of no rainfall to have beenin 1762, 
and ask: ‘‘What becomes of the 
theory that the destruction of the 
forests causes drought? In 1762 we 
certainly had no lack of forest 
growth in any section of this coun. 
try.”’ 
The advocates of forest protection 
and preservation do not make the 
claim that the forests are in any 
way responsible for the quantity of 
rain that falls, or that they have any 
effect on its distribution throughout 
the year. Both quantity and distri- 
bution are the results of great at- 
mosperic movements in which ‘the 
forests have never been proven to 
have any influence. 

In other words, the rainfall oguses 
the forests ; the forests do not cause 
the rainfall. 

The function of the forests isin 
the retention of the rain after it has 
fallen. The roots penetrate the 
ground inevery direction, making 
it open and porous, and thus enable 
it to absorb large amounts of water 
and the fallen leaves cover the earth 
with a spongy mass which holds 
back another portien. The storm 
waters are held back from the 
streams fora time and the freshets 
rise to a less height and are in con- 
sequence less destructive than would 
be the case otherwise. Moreover, 
the water thus retained by the for- 
ests is protected from the action of 
the sun and so a much greater quan- 
tity is left available to supply the 
streams into which it gradually per- 
colates in time of drought instead of 
swelling the violence of the floods. 
Therefore the streams do not fall so 
low as they would if evaporation had 
full play. 

The preservation of the forests 
cannot protect the fields from 
drought. It can protect them from 
damage by flood. 

It cannot change the absolute quan- 
tity of the rainfall, but it can cause 
a larger quantity of water to flow in 
the streams in time of drought, and 
thus enable the miller to operate his 
mill to a capacity greater than could 
be obtained otherwise, and it can 
protect it against. damage by flood 
waters by restraining their violence. 
—E. W. Myers, Hydrographer N. C. 
Geological Survey, in Raleigh Post. 


AWashington dispatch savas: Mr. 
Frank K. Emery, the special expert 
of the Dairy Division of the Depurt- 
ment of Agricuiture, has just re- 
turned to the United States from a 
trip to Chins, Japan und the Philip- 
pre loleads, »vhere be was sent at 
the lostance of the Ciwf of the Di- 
vision, for the purpore of obtaining 
|for the United Stutes a de:uand for 
its duiry produots in the Orient. He 
has also looked over the ground with 
u view of extending the business of 
this country in the duiry lines there, 
and from advices which he has sent 
to the Dapartment, itis hoped that 
he will become a leading factor in 
this line of work. As he will prob- 
ably remain in Sin Francisco, where 
he has just arrived on an army 
trdnsport, it is probable that the 
actual result of his labors will not be 
given to the public for several 
weeks. 

Don’t forget Rev. O. T, Edwards’ 
suggestion in our last issue. 
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we learn that the large oil mill at | 
Charlotte has been added, and the | 


William H. Hunt, the present 
Secretary of Porto Rico, has been 
selected to succeed Governor Charles 
H. Allen, upon the retirement of 
the latter from the insular ‘govern 
ment a few months hence. 


—Scer ee 

I have some remedies that have 
been very valuable to us and perhaps 
ithey may be to some others. 


| - 
| scours in calves and colts, take mul- 


| lein leaves and rub them thoroughly 
‘over the vent. If attended to upon 
first noticing the trouble one or two 
applications will do the work. Also 
the leaves of the mullen is an excel- 
lent remedy for swelling. Boil toa 
| strong decoction and bathe as warm 
lascan be borne taree times a day, 
|rubbing thoroughly. Wehadamare 
with one of her hind legs swollen to 
almost twice its ordinary size and 
| we used the above remedy and com- 
| pletely cured her.—l. H, Lewis 
| Creek, Ia. 











There is more Catarrh in this section of the 
country than all other diseases put together, 
and until the last few years was supposed to 
incurable, For a great many years doctors pro- 
nounced it a local disease, and prescribed local 
remedies, and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable, - Sci- 
ence has proven catarrh to be a constitutional 
disease, and, therefore, requires constitutional 
treatment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured 
by F. J. Cheney &Co., Toledo, Ohio, isthe only 
constitutional cure onthe market. It is taken 
internally in doses from 10 drops tqa teaspoon- 
ful. It acts directly on the blood and_mucous 
surfaces of the system. They offer one hundred 
dollars for any case it fails to cure. Send for 
circulars and testimonials. Address, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O 
aap Bold by Drogcists, 75e. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








$175 FARMERS’ SAW MILL 
a 

We manufacture all sizes and 

styles of SAW MILLS AND 


MACHINERY. Write for cir- 
culars and prices. 


SALEM IRON WORKS, *!"S7An fates. 


0 is often E IN do some [FE II ME 


to buy @ wagon if you buy the right kind. T 





ELECTRIG "“wac 


lasts that long under ordinary conditions. First the life 

of a Wagon depends upon the wheels. This one is 

equipped with our Bisewrs meen Wheels, wi straight 
le 


ON 


or stagger spokes and heels any height 
from 2% to 60 in. It lasts because tires can’t get loose, no 
re-setting, hubs can’t crack or spokes become loose, fele 
loes can’t rot, swell or dry out. Angle steel hounds, 


THOUSAN: 
Don’t bu til t our book, ‘*Farm Savings.” 
ELEOTRIO WHEEL 60., Box 9%, Quincy, Ills 








AGRICULTURAL DIRECTORY 
N. C. Cotton Planters’ Association. 
President—W. A. Graham, Machpelah, N. C. 
Secretary—Jno. P. Allison, Concord, N. © 





N.C. Tobacco Growerer’ Association. 

Presideni—John 8. Cunningbam, Cunning- 
hams, N. C. 

Vice-President--J. B. 
N.C. 

Secretary—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, N. ©. 

Treasurer—W. B. Upchurch, Morrisville, N. C. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEK. 

Col. R. W. Wharton, Washington, N. C.; Dr. 
R. H. Speight, Wrendale, N. C.; R. H. Ricks, 
Rocky Mount, N. C.; H. H. Knight, Eagle 
Rock, N. C.; W. L. Kennedy, Failing Creek, 
N. C.; Gen. T. F. Toon, Lumberton, N.C.; Dr. 
Elias Fulp, Pubp, N. ¢.; W. L. Bouldin. 
Archdale, N. C.’ 


Phillips, Battleboro 


N. C. Farmers’ State Alliance. 
Presideni--W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, War- 
ren Co, N.'C. 
Vice-President—T. P. Johns:n. Salisbury, 
Rowan Co, N.C, 
Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Co., N.C. 


chell, Wayne Oo., N.C. 

Chaplain—Kev. W.8. Mercer, Moyock, Curri- 
tuck Co., N. CO, 

Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, Gnil- 
ford Co., N.C., 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, Beau- 
fort Co., N.C, 


ham, Machpelah, N.C. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
J. W. Denmurk, Chairman, Raleigh, N. © 
W.B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N.C. \ 
John Graham, Warrenton, N.C, 
Dr, J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. C. 
Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N.C. 


North Carolina Department of Agriculture, 
OFFICERS 

Commiussioner—8,. L. Patterson. 
Secretary—T. K. Bruner. 
Entomologist—Franklin Sherman. 
State V eterinurian—Tait Butler. 
State Chemist—B. W. Kilgore, 
Rotanist and Biolngist—Gerald McCarthy. 
Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh. 





N.C. Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Director B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, N. ©. 
Agriculturisi—'’. W. Burke t, West Raleigh 

he 
Horticultnrisi—W. PF. Massey, West Raleigh, 
N.C. 


son, West Raleigh, N. C. 


N.C. Swine Breeders’ Association. 
President—J. M. West Raleigh, 
N.C. 
Vice-President—C, ©. Moore, Charlotte, N.C. 
Sécretary—Frank E. Emery, West Raleigh, 
N.C. 


Johnson, 


N.C. Agricultural Society, 
President—Gen. W. R. Cox, Penelo, N. C. 
Secretary—J. E. Pogue, Rateigh, N. ©, 
Treasurer—O. B. Denson, Raleigh, N, ©. 





For ! 


Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. Mit- 


Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A, Gra- 


N.C¢ 
R, C, Crop Pest Commission, 
~ LL. tatteraen, Chm’p, Raleigh; Dr. BW, | 
Kilgore haieigh; J. Van Lindley, Pomona. 


Professor of Animal Hushandry—J. M. Johu- 


WINCH 


CARTRIDGES IN 





“CHATTANOOGA,” = 


| 


from .22 to .50 loaded with either Black or. Smokeless Po 
always give entire satisfaction. They are made and loaded in 9 
modern manner, by exact machinery operated by skilled experts, 


’ THEY SHOOT WHERE YOU HOLD ¢ ALWAYS ASK FOR THEM 


“A ROMANCE OF THE Civil \ 















ESTER 


ALL CALIBERS 


wder 





Containing 229 pages, by F. / oo AR 
of United States Army. : Have sc A Peceby ty H i late 
you send at once before they are aadtakes. t 1 then 
the Kivansvilie Journal says, “Contains pley.i.- * what 

incidents and hair-breadth escapes told in a very entertaining manner.” ‘ wee “testa VY? SU rrin 
| number only, which we are sending free of charge to every one who sepas 5) baw h re lite 
| subscription to our pubdiication, Satisfaction guaranteed. Address at once: “tila arg 


SOUTHERN FRUIT AND TRuCY GROWER 
102 E. Cighth Si., Chattanoog, ' 


Teng 
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FREE 
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| FRANKLIN SUPPLY CoO., 





{BOY'S WATCH, CHAIN AND CHAR 
BOYS! ® <7, Sepaaiben Be eee 


Face and Heavy Beveled Crystal. itte 

guarantee zoes with each watch. 7 I gps 
timekeeper. 
a pendeomne og = ‘ 
with each watch. ne chain is guarant - roll 
gold plate with a solid gold front, + rb “94 be - 
metal by a new process, and is warranted both by ourselves 


The charmis a handsome intaglio stone, m rit] 
rolled gold plate and carefully finished. vost 


Send your name and address, NO MONEY; we ,, 
send you a book of 10 coupons, if you want only a wate} 
and two books of 10 coupons each if you want awatc! 
chain and charm. 
months’ subscription to one of the best monthly maga- 
zines in America, to be sold at 10 cents each. Every- 
body takes advantage of this offer. Be first in your town 


WRITE AT ONCE FOR COUPON BOOK TO THE—~— 





———— 


Be on time when 
men and start right with 
erican Watch, Nickel Plated, Open 


young 


Wewill also give you ABSOLUTELY *fo0d 
hain and a beautiful Charm 





anufacturers to give perfect satisfaction, 





Each coupon is good for three 


404 Eranklin Bidg. CHICAGO 
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$2.2 - Richmomd Reursion - $2.25, 


The Seaboard Air Line will runa 
lust Special train to Richmond on! 
September 3rd, leaving Raleigh at | 
9.00 a. m, returning leaves Rich. | 
mond on the 4th at 7.30p.m. This 
train makes the stops for passen. | 
gers, allalong the line with lower | 
rates out of Raleigh. Thisis a great | 
chance to vist the ‘“‘Queen City of ; 
the South,’’ and you should not | 
miss it. Merchants can have ample | 
time to buy their fall goods either in | 
Richmond or Petersburg as they | 
may prefer. For further particulars | 
as to rates, etc., address: Weathers | 
& Christian, Managers, or H. 8 
Leard, T. P. A., Raleigh, N. C. 


Grand Excursion to Norfolk Vs,, 


SEPTEMBER 10TH, 1901. } 


\ 
! 





Southern Ruatlway will operate its | 
popular Annuxl Excursion to Nor- 
folk, Va., September 10th, 1901, leav- , 
ing Charlotte ai 6.50 p. m., arriving 
at Norfolk 7.30a.m., September 11th, , 
‘returning leave Norfolk at 7.00 p.m., ! 
September 12th, giving two days and ° 
one night in Norfolk. 

Tickets will be sold on Branch 
Lines to connect at Junction point. 

Round trip,rate from Raleigh, 
N. C., $2.25. | Approximately low 
rates from other points. For further 
information call on T. C. Sturgis, | 
C T.A., or writé 8. H. Hardwick, 
‘G. P. A., Washington, D.C.; R. L. 
Vernon, T. P. A., Charlotte, N. C. 


General Convention Episcopal Church, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 
OCTOBER 2ND, 1901. 








On account of the above occasion 
the Southern Railway will sell round 
trip tickets from all stations on its 
lines in North Carolina to San Fran- 
cixco, Californi, and retarn Septem- 
ber 18th to 26th, inclusive; tickets 
to be validated by Joint Agent Ter- 
minal Lines in San Francisco and 
upon payment of a fee of fifty cents, 
making final return limit November 
15th, 1901. Rates for the round 
trip from principal points in North 
Carolina will be $65.25. For further 
information call on your Depot 
Agent, or write 8. H. Hardwick, 
G. P. A., Washington, D.C.; R. L. 
Vernon, T. P. A., Charlotte, N. C. 





The Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insur.- 
ance Association of North Carolina, 
with home office at Raleigh, gives 
protection to country property 
against fire, wind or lightning, at 
cst. It has active branches in the 
following connties : Catawba, Burke, 
Granville, Cleveland, Lenoir, John. 
ston, Greene, Orange, Richmond and 
Scotland, Vance, Davie, Guaston, 
Wayne, Lincoln, Northamoton, Guil 
ford, Union, Yadkin, Sarry, Pitt, 
McDoweil, Yancey, Randolph, Alia 

ance, Davidson, Wake and Colam 
hus. We want a ounvusser for all 
the ot:er counties in North Carolina. 
An inteiligent, active agent can muke 
«a good living’in commissions and at 
ame time attend t» his farm, or 
owher engagements Ad irezs N, B. 
Brougtton, Pres dent,or A E.s Gind 
se, Secretary-Treasure:, Raleigh, 
N. ., for further intorm rion 











i MPLOYMENT 
THAT PAYS. 
is offered to Woinen, Men, grown Girls and 
Boys iv the vicinity of their homes by our 


Supscription Departmeut.. We give Wberal 
compensation; t © Moet geserous terms ever 
offered. Prompt reply secures a desirable 
and permanent position as our special author 
ized representative, with exclusive r ghis. 
Previous experie - e desirable, but not nec- 
essary. FRANK LESLIE'S POPULAR MONTHLY, 
for years a leader»m ng the best 10 cent 
illustrated magazines tor the hame, is 
stronger, brighter, better than ever, , rti- 
cles St ries by famous writers; illustrated 
by well Known art sts. Outnt free w per- 
ons accepted as agents.. Write us a pos- 
tal to-day ana name two references, ‘luis 
is an Opportunity too good to neglect. 
FRANK LESLIE PUB ISHING HOUR, 
(Founded 1*& ) 
141-147 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 














‘tious. 


Southern 
Railway. 


The Standard Railway 
of the SOUTH .... 
The Direct Line to all Points. 


TEXAS, 
FLORIDA, 
CALIFORNIA, 
CUBA and 
PORTO RICO. 


Strictly FIRT-CLASS Equipment 
on all Through and Local Trains; 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars on all 
Night Trains; Fast and Safe Sched- 
ules. 

Travel by the Southerm and yon 
are assured a Safe, Comfortable and 


Expeditious Journey. 


Apply to Ticket Agents for Time Tables, Rates 
and Genera] Information, or address 


R. L. VERNON, F. R. DARBY, 
7.7. Aw C.P. & T.A., 
Charlotte, N.C. Asheville, N.C, 
No TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS. 
FRANK S. QANNON, J. M.CULP,  W. A. TURK, 
38d V.P.&Gen.Man. Traf. Man. G. PA. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


CASH PRIZES 


For Poultry Raisers. 


Believing that fresh cut Green Bone is one 
of ybe greatest aids to successful and prote 
able poultry raising, the pu ers % 
per will pay acash eden of $10 for the best 
article, not exceeding 500 words in length, 00 


The Use and Value of Fresh Gut 
Green|Boneilas Poultry Food. 


CONDITIONS. 
The article must be written by one who has had 
actual experience in the cuttingand feeding of pan > 
The name of any special bone cutter must not 4 
mentioned in oe article. she article must bein ou. 
hands on or before August 15. 

Announcement of the prize winner will be made 
in our first issue in September. t 
Articles submitted will become the property © 

this paper. 


100 CASH PRIZE. pores 


pers are making 
the above offer. Each paper will award one $10.60 
Cash Prize. The articles winning these $10 prises 
will then be sut dtoa of competent 
udges (to beannounced later), who will select “4 
st article of all, for whicha Grand Prize of #106 
will be paid. Every one of our readers who is famil- 
iar with the use of cut green bone stands a chance 0! 
winning these prizes. Send in your article at once. 
Address GREEN BONE PRIZE, : 
Care PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 














agricultural 














Ie" P. S—We have uow decided 
fo extend the time for this contest. 
All maaonscripts received before 
Sept 1st «i3]-ha considared. Write 
your views. . Address, 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. © 


AGRIOULTURAL AND MECHANICAL CO} 
LEGE FOR THe. COLORED RACr. 





Two yeais tr-de schoo: coursts, Two years 4 


i 
v 
ly 


vanced tev muical work. Kxcelient opportul 
for colored woys. Terms §$/ per mouth, + 

and deserving students allowed trom o ‘ 
cents per hour for work.  ounty repres sie 
tives entitled to tree taifion., mend for cat 
logue. Address; «resident J.B. DUDLE), 
A. & M. College, Greensboro, N.C. 





S) WILMINGTON XCURSION $2 


The Seabourd Air Line will oper- 
ate a fut special train ta Wilming- 
ton on August 29th, leaving Raleigh 
7.00 a. m , returning leave Wilming- 
ton 7.30 p.m. on 30th. ‘Round trip 
only #2. Lower rutes for other stv- 
This traia takes you ¥l". 
Sanford, Aberdeen, Southern Pines, 
Humiet, Luurinburg and Lumber- 
ton. 

fhis is the best time of the season 
to visit the seashore ; the fishing and 
bathing was never better. ; 

Raleigh ant Wilmington will be 
playing eleven championship games 
and youshoulu fot fail to see them ; 
these games decide the championsbip 
of the Carolina League. 

For further particulars addresé 
Weathers & Christian, Managers, °F 
H. 8. Leard, T. P. A., Raleigh, N. ©. 
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Miscellaneous. 


THE STOCK EPIDEMIC. 





Lower Pamlico is Experiencing its Ravages— 
Many Horses Dead—Farmers Puzzled and 
Troubled—Various Theories Suggested— 
Remedy That Has Been Tried Successfully. 
New Bern Cor. Post: The Hyde 
county stock epidemic is spreading, 
or at least the same disease is preva- 
jent in a number of other sections of 
the coast country, and for a consid- 
erable distance back. At Pollocks- 
ville, Jones county, the disease has 
proken out und a number of horses 
have died. There have been a num- 
per of cases in New Bern. 
To-day word reached here of great 
ement in the lower part of 


excit 
Pamlico county, the horse epidemic 
paving reached there. Twenty 


horses were already reported dead 
and as many dying, and the disease 
spreading fast. The people ask for 
an expert to he sent down to help 
them out of their trouble if possible. 

They say they don’t know where 
the trouble lies, and that the disease 
ig sure death to the animals attacked. 

The farmers call the disease blind 
staggers, and have attributed it to 
various causes. At one time they 
claimed that it was caused by the 
dust left by weevils in grain, the 
dust getting into the nose and clog- 
ging up the animal’s system. It is 
now generally ascribed to the moldy 
oats which have been fed the horses 
quite extensively since the rise in 
the price of corn and the exhaustion 
of last year’s Crop 

A successful treatment here has 
been used by a local veterinarian. 
He first puts the horse asieep by an 
opiate, so as to keep the animal 
quiet, since the disease attacks the 
nervous system, causing frantic 
movements by the diseased animal. 
Injections of warm salt water are 
made, and doses of medicine are 
given for two days, which are directed 
towards cleansing and restoring the 
condition of the stomach. 

The theory of Dr. J. W. Petty, of 
Winston, as outlined in The Post, 
that the disease is in part caused by 
the bite of the mosquitoes, has caused 
wide discussion. If the disease’ is 
confined, as Dr. Petty says, strictly 
to the mosquito districts, his theory 
would seem to bea good one. At 
any rate the worst outbreak of the 
disease has occurred this year where 
the mosquitoes have infested the 
land in untold millions. As Dr. 
Petty proposes to make a detailed 
statement of his examinations of the 
specimens brought back with him to 
the Agricultural Department, it is 
hoped that the department will at 
once issue a circular to the affected 
districts. The people are anxious 
for relief, an} any suggestions will 
be welcomed, as many a poor farmer 
has lost his only plow animal. 
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DIRECT PRIMARIES WIN IN VIRGINIA. 


The Democratic Convention in Vir- 
ginia registered the complete tri- 
umph of Attorney-General Montague 
and those who have supported his 
fight against the long dominant party 
machine. So thoroughly beaten was 
the machine in the contest for dele- 
gates that its candidate finally witi- 
drew and Mr. Montagua was nomi 
Nated by acclamation. The real con- 
test in the convention was over the 
Platform, and here t:e opponents of 
the machine with greater difficulty 
Secured the adoption of a plank un. 
der which in the future the machine 
Mustat least submit its candidates 
tothe approval of the voters. The 
Salient plank in the platform con- 
tains this crucial sentence : 

‘We declare ourselves as favoring 
the principle of the selection of party 
Candidates by a primary election, 
believing this to be the surest method 
of arriving at the will of the people 
and mMaintaing dempcratic institu 
tons We accordingly direct the 
State Central Committee to provide 
& primary election plan for the 
—— of party candidates for the 
' nited States and for all elected 
“tate officers, and for the meters 
of the Honse of Representatives of | 
the United States, for mem vers of | 
the General Assembly, and for eonnty | 
_ municipal officers, except where | 

° Party nominations ure made, and | 
®xcept in the case of ¢ vunty and mu 
gre officers where for special rea- 
lee : 1e local party authorities shall 

mM It inexpedient.’’ 
a for the nomination of local 
ere ‘acne primaries are thus 
pre lee ook and Virginia is 
Georgia ana vi South Carolina, 
ani Minnesota in reducing 


tk a 
1® power of the machine.—New 


York Oust sk, 24th, 


P» 
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of " £. Emery is now in San 
Canvise . 
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GROWTH IN RURAL AND IN URBAN 
POPULATION. 


The rate of incrase in population 
for the country at large from 1890 
to 1900 was about 21 per cent. The 
rate of urban increase was 37 per 
cent. But in the decade from 1880 
to 1890 the urban population had 


| grown at arate slightly over 50 per 


cent. The percentage of the popula- 
tion living in townsof 4,000 inhabi- 
tants or over was in 1890 about 33 
per cent, as compared with 22 per 
cent in 1880. But in 1900 the ratio 
had risen to only 37.3 per cent, leav- 
ing to the country the still formid- 
able fraction of 62.7. It is interest- 
ing to note also that the ratio of 
growth for the greater cities is 
slightly lower than that for the 
growth of towns and cities as a 
whole. While urban population in- 
creased from 1890 to 1900 by 37 per 
cent, the population of the 160 cities 
which have 25,000 inhabitants or 
over showed a gain of only 32.5 per 
cent ; and these same 160 cities from 
1890 to 1900 actually gained 90,000 
inhabitants less than they did be- 
tween 1880 and 1900.—Ex. 
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BOOKS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Col. Olds: The State Board of 
Education met to-day and accepted 
the contract of Silver, Burde te & 
Co., to furnish certain text-books. 

The board also adopted Overton’s 
Primary Applied Physology. The 
W.C. T. U. some timeago called the 
attention of the board to the fact 
that the act of 1891 had not been 
complied with as toa work on physi- 
ology with at least 20 pages devoted 
to alcoholics and narcotics. The 
board has adopted Steele’s Physi- 
ology. Its adoption of Overton is 
subject to agreement as to the price 
at which it shall be furnished the 
public schools. The American Book 
Company is the publisher. 

The board decided not to advertise 


immediately for a North Carolina C 


school history, for a work on civil 
government or for one on agricul- 
ture. Itis understood that Capt. S. 
A. Ashe and Judge Walter Clark 
have such histories in preparation, 
and others may be working to the 
same purpose. The work on civil 
government prepored by the late 
Major 8. M. Finger has been a text- 
book and it is said itis being revised 
and brought up to date. It is also 
understood that a work on agricul- 
ture isin preparation. All this in- 
teresting information is obtained 
from a member of the board. 


RURAL MAIL ROUTES. IN THE FOURTH 
DISTRICT. 


Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer: 
Congressman E. W. Pou came here 
to-day from Smithfield. He is justly 
pleased at the fact that he gets 19 
new rural free delivery routes for 
this district. There will be sixin 
Wake, six in Johnston, one in Chat- 
ham, three in Vance and three in 
Franklin. This county had three 
and Johnston one. So there will be 
23. Mr. Pou says that before he fin- 
ishes this line of work he will get 50 
routes in the district. The others 
will be probably secured in six 
months, as it will be about that time 
before Mr. Barr, the inspector, can 
come here again. 








Examinations for admission fo the 
N. C. College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts will be held in Ruleigh, 
at the College, September 3rd and 
4th at9o’clock a.m. The College 
will open September 4th. Stadents 
desiring rooms must be on hand at 
the opening. 


Serious troubles may result from 
the strained relations existing be- 
tween France and Turkey. The 
French Ambassador, M. Constans, 
has notified the Sultan’s First Secre- 
tary that all diplomatic relations be 
tween France and Turkey are broken 
off and that the Ambassador has in. 
formed his government to this effect 
The Ambassador justifies his action 
on this gronn | that tho Sultan broke 
his direct, porsovual promise, given 
to M. Constazs at an audience in the 
Yildiz Palaco Thursiay, regarding 
the purchase of tne quays and the 
settiement of the disputed French 
claims. The foreign minister also 
gave formal assuran that the 
agreement would be carried out, so 
in view of this double breach of 
faith, M. Constans holds that it is 
impossible for France to continue 
diplomatic relations with Turkey. 


We read the editorial departments 
of only one or two North Carolina 
newspapers with greater interest 
than that prepared by Rev. P. R. 
Law, for the Lumber Bridge depart- 
ment of the Lumberton Robesonian. 


The Markets. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 


Ra.eien, N. C., Aug. 24, 1901 
New cotton— 





Strict good middling ........ 8% 
Strict middling................. 8% 
RR LY aoe 8% 
- Receipts — bales. 
WILMINGTON MARKET. 


WItmineTon, N.C., Aug. 24, 1901. 
N. C. Bacon— 


LAU ES eee rer 13 @ 14 
PUINGIMUIOEM 86 ooo ce sed 11 @ 12 
Pb Sede ots Seiten bc 11 @ 12 
PEANUTS— 
Nit erie has 70 
‘© 6 Extra Prime...... 75 
ge EIS: 80 
VWs, DEMO ee aio. 5.155 355s 50 
«extra prime....... 55 
CES EMU G ech 5. gece acareca a 60 
So TE eee 75 
CHICKENS— 
Grown SPARS SS anaes wet 22 @25 
So Lik a aaa tee 10 @20 
BAB OB WOR 5o56 80s. aie Se ees 26 
Sweet Potatoes........... 75 
Eggs, per dozen.......... 15 @17 


Corn, white, per bushel. .68 70 
Spirits turpentine, per gal, 321, @33% 





BALTIMORE BUTTER MARKET. 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 24, 1901. 
Creamery Separator,extras,2044@21 
= of firsts...19 @20 


S: «¢  geconds,i6 @18 
Md. and Va. prints, extras,20 @21 
< es ‘“ firsts...18 @l19 
es 5 ‘* geconds,i6 @17 
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NORFOLK PEANUTS. 


NORFOLK, Aug. 24, 1901. 


Farmers’ stock nuts are quoted as 
follows : 


WRG Ys ce sth cis sists 3 @ 3\%o pound 
Strictly prime.... ae. |e 
MEAS onc 5 48 hie 24@ 2%0 = 
Oraimmary 3.5 3.8. 1%@ 2c ae 
Spanien ;... 6085 2% 80 @85c_ bushel. 
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CHARLOTTE PRODUCE MARKET. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Aug. 24, 1901. 


RIOT 2 choe-yithors 5's share 50 to 60 
Cy ee ee ae 80 to 85 
yp Oe eee 60 to 90 
Wheat—seed ........ 1.00 
MN reese braids 6 actse seis. eia 90 
CTE a eae ee 50 to 55 
Potatoes—Irish...... 80 
Butter—per pound... 10 to 11 
Lard—NorthCarolina 10to 12 
Hides—green........ 5 to 5% 
Hides—dry flint..... 10to 12 
Hides—dry salt...... 10 
DY es eer re ee l1lto 12 
NIN cul ase scscs aca 9to 10 
Skins—calf.................. 40 to 50 
Skins—sheep................ 30 to 50 
Skins—lamb................ 20 to 30 
Skins—goat................. 10 to 20 
Skins—full wool............ 50 to 80 
Chickens—spring............ 12 to 18 
TERR ARE See 12 
Hens—per head............. 25 to 27 
LE RA i gh ee CRS MA 18 to 20 
ess 5 cine sheave es 3to 4 
OPN OE oh. cin sialesisia sistas 8to 9 
Tallow—unrendered........ 2 t0 2% 
PAROMINES cor hoc sg ae corns oe ae 18 to 22 
NOE aes ashlee saan 8 to 10 


A sharp advaance in prices of corn 
and eggs will be noted. 
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DANVILLE TOBACCO MARKET. 
DANVILLE, Va, Aug. 24, 1901. 
The market stands as follows: 
Nondescript goods....$ 2.00@$ 4.00 


BLOWER ATAACHMENTS FOR FODDER 
CUTTERS. 


There is no farm implement of re- 
cent invention which contributes 
more to the comfort and convenience 
of the farmer than the blower at- 
tachments for fodder and ensilage 
cutters, a pipe attachment designed 
to carry the cut fodder to any de- 
sired place. The continual annoy- 
ance from breakage and slipping 
of belts from the old fash- 
ioned long carriers has been 
overcome by this device 
The blower manufactured 
by the Belle City 
Manufacturing 
Co., is especially 
popular for its 
simplicity and 
the ease_ with ,, 
which it may be = 
‘adjusted to old 
or new machines 
This can be done 
in a short time and without the aid 
of a mechanic or the return of the 
cutter to the factory. 

Piping can be used to carry fodder 
almost any distance without scat- 
tering, and the power required to op. 
erate this wind attachment is but 
little more, if any, than that re- 
quired for running the carrier when 
loaded. Write the Belle City.Manu- 
facturing Co., Racine, Wis., and get 
their latest printed mutter on this 
line of machinery. 










Granulators .......... 4.50@ 7.00 
Smokers— 
Camman sass sc: 3.50@ 6.00 
AAO inte se cael 6.00@ 8.00 
RAE Foals sag ap oe Ga as 8.00@ 950 
Cutters— 
PTO ko ose ceiss ste 8.00@ 10.00 
GENE yc ios sete 10.00@ 12.50 
BTN ie wise sta aes on ot 12 00@ 22.50 
Fillers— 
(TG aa 3.00@ 4.30 
gS Em 4.00@ 8 00 
Nn ee oy saes sah 8.00@ 12.00 
Wrappers— 
SORTS os iin doe 8.00@ 12 50 
ROGET | a5 ios shoei ghd - 12 50@ 17.50 
NE os itva neatly 17.50@, 35.00 | ~ 
Bane fo ae ae 35 00@ 55.00 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


Advertisements Solicited from all first-class North Carolina Schoolss 
Regular ad rates cut in half. Write for terms. 


EACE INSTITUTE |\Greenshoro Female College, 


ano Conservatory of Music, GREENSBORO, N. C. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
LITERARY AND BUSINESS COURSES. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, ART AND ELOCUTION, 
LITERARY COURSE AND ALL LIVING 
EXPENSES $200.00 PER YEAR, 
Fall Session begins Septemper llth, 1901. 


CARY HIGH SCHOOL 233 a28| DRED PEACOCK, President. 


COUNTRY SCHOOL, 


Do you want to put your boy or girl in 

a quiet, inexpensive school in a healthy 

locality? Such a school willopen August 

15th; at Lemon Springs, Moore County. 

Board, #4 to $7; Tuition, $1 to $2.50. For further 
information, address: MATTIE J. CALOWELL, 

Walter, Wayne Co., N.C. 








Select school for girls. Conducted by 
aM. A.of University of Virginia. Terms 
to suit you. Send for catalogue. 


JAS. DINWIDDIE. 


A Lt A 

















“2448 STUDENTS FROM 18 COUNTIES. 


Situated at the Junction of the S. A. L. and | 
Southern Railroads, 8 miles west of Raleigh. | 
Offers thorough instruction in all branches | 
usually taught in a high schoo), together with 
Music, Elocution, Bookkeeping, Penmanship, 
Shorthand and Typewriting. 
4%-F'all Term opens August 6th. | 
4 W rite for new Catalogue. 


A. F. SAMS, Principal, 
CARY, N.C. 


THE N.C. STATE NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE. 

















LITERARY Annual expenses $100 to $140; for non-residents of the State 
CLASSICAL $160. Faculty of 30 members. etice and Observation 
SCIENTIFIC School of about 250 pupils. To secure board in the domitories 
COMMERCIAL all free-tuition applications should be made before July 15th. 
INOUBTRIAL Session opens September 19th. Correspondence invited from 
PEDAGOGICAL theles des —_ competent teachers and stenographers. For 
MUSICAL Catalogue and other information address 


President CHARLES D. McIVER, Greensboro, W. C. 


1860. OXFORD SEMINARY, OXFORD, N, (—1901 


OFFERS COURSES IN LANGUAGES, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, MUSIC, ART, ELOCUTION 
AND BUSINESS UNDER SPECIALISTS. 











("For handsomely illustrated Catalogue, Apply to 


PRESIDENT HOBGOOD. 
DEBNAM-KINSEY SCHOOL, ah hee 
Military, ~~ 





Fifty-Three Boarding Pupils, 


N. C. . 
LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC and COMMERCIAL SCHOOL. 

1 g@-FALL SESSION BEGINS SEPTEMBER 4, 1901. 
Twelve Counties and two States represented 


ences. 





ast Session. Pupils surrounded by the best influ- 
Expenses per half term $55. No incidentals. Write for beautiful Register. 

J. E. DEBNAM, Superintendent. 

CATAWBA COLLEG a Academic course: Book-keeping, ones 
2¢-TUITION, $1.25 to $4 ser month. Good ard at $5 per 
month at HALL. Board in private families $6 to $8 per month. 
of their day and generation. You may not be able to leave your children money, but you can 
eat hp * tter—prepare them to fight the ete of bad for fe roan For detailed 
n - 
ormation write CG. H. MEBANE, Ex b uper ree Ses See 


A@-FALL TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 34, 1901. 
NEWTON, H.C." T (ae New conditions en new requirements for Citizenship, See 
e 
CLAREMONT COLLEGE, 


ag Regular College Course Leading to Degrees. 
that your children have a well rounded education which will enable them to meet the dentands 
voncir and HICKORY, N. O. 





Woung VV omen 








» Pleasant home life, under refining influences 

41 welve courses of study. Rates most reasonable, 
Director of Conservatory, J. H. Norman Mas. 
Doc., (Oxford, Eng., and Leipsig, Ger.) Write for 
atalogue. M.W.HATTON. A.M., Litt. M.. Pres. 





Elegant bffildings, heated by the Buffalo fan 
ARY G system, securing perfect ventilation. Sixteen new 
’ rooms for two boys each to be added for the fall 
term. Engagements should be madeearly. An- 
; OXFORD, N. Cc. nual attendance up to the full capacity and many 
turned away each session for lack of room. Best 
=e @® e® @ @ eo 2 2828 Gey athictic field, with quarter-mile track, in the South. 
Faculty of specialists with special work. Curricu- 
lum preparatory to the best college or university education. 
An atmosphere of high ideals surrounds the school, as students not preparing for higher 


education are excluded. 
—gee— Fall Term Begins September 2nd. 


YADKIN VALLEY INSTITUTE, 
BOONVILLE, N. C. 


A school for boys and girls, healthfully located in one of the best sections of North Carolina, 
Only a few miles from the Blue Ridge. oted for its excellent moral training and thorough in- 
tellectual discipline. Personal attention given to each pupil. The aim of this school is to de- 
velop power and character in every student. Wetry to make our pupils realize that thorough 
scholarship and strong Christian character prepare boys and girls to fight the battle of life suc- 


-essfully. 
wet FALL SESSION OPENS AUGUST 18, 1901. 
Total Expenses for the Term, only FORTY-ONE DOLLARS. 


Expenses may be reduced to Twenty-Five Dollars for the term. 
257 students, from 24 counties in faur States, attended last year. 
Write for Catalogue. Address: 








Arrange to enter August 13, 


R. B. HORN, Principal, "vite. 


9 Next session opens August 13th. A strong faculty of 
thirteen, representing Wake Forest College, University 

of North Carolina, oman’s College, (Va.) Oxford Fe- 

male Seminary and Sadler’s Bryant & Stratton Business 


College. Gives thorough preparation for University, 
No better business course in the State. Shorthand, TXpowriting: Teleg- 
398 Students, reguenen wing 42 Counties and States, 

“ 








College or Business. 
raphy, Music, Art and Eloculioy. 


Best of moral surround- f better work is being done 


ings. Three excellent anywhere under the sun than 
Literary Societies. Ex- is being done at Buie’s Creek, 
penses lower than other our attention has not been 
schools offering equal called to it.’”’—Biblical Recor- 
advantages. 33 - - d r - - . - - - . - - 


“The growth of this most excellent institution has been wonderful. It is doing a great 
work.”—Governor C, B. Aycock. 


br ld “TAME, Prova AA CA DIEIMCY 
ETT COUNTY. 8 And Commercial School, 


HARNETT COUNTY, N. C. 
ee ee ee eee 
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t Female University 
RALEIGH. N. C. 


New Main Building—Three Club Buildings—All Modern Improve. 
ments—Perfect Sanitary Conditions—Hot and Cold Baths. 

Within one square of Governor's Mansion on one side, and of the 
Capital and State Library on the other. Twenty teachers (5 men 
and 15 women) each devoting entire time to one subject. Director 
of Music and teacher of Violin studied nine years in America and 
sixteen in Brussels, Berlin and Paris. Principal of Voice Depart- 
ment prize graduate teacher in Gottschalk Lyric School, Chicago. 

:y1l 3 ession Enrollment, 253. New Session Opens Sept. 4, 1901. 

Board, Room, Tuition, and all fees, $167.50 per school year. For 
further information, address, ‘ 

R. T. VANN, President, S4rme= =: © 


Daptis 
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BOARD AND GENERAL TUITION, ANNUAL SESSION, $130: |, 


A noted heuith resort. Pure mountain air and water, , 


Full Heads 


Strong grain re- 
sults only when a 
liberal amount of 


Potash 


is present in the 
fertilizer used. 


Our books tell the 
rest. They are /ree. 

German Kali Works, 

93 Nassau St., New York. 








[UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF MEDICINE, "cron. 


VIRGINIA. 


MEDICINE, DENTISTRY AND PHARMACY 
TAUGHT BY 59 TEACHERS. 

| 2 HOSPITALS, 4 DISPENSARIES, 

6 LECTURE HALLS, SOS LABORATORIES 

For 100. Catalogue, address The Proctor. 























UNIVERSITY 
\...OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


THE HEAD OF \ 
’. THE STATE’S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT, 
LAW, MEDICINE, PHARMACY. 


hon es pn | scholarships. Free tuition to 
teachers and ministers’ sons. . ns for the 
needy. 527 Students. 43 nstructors. New 

tories, Water Works, Central Heating System. 
$120,000 spent in improvements in 1900 and 1901. 


a@-Fall Term begins September 9, 1901. 


Address, F. P. VENABLE, President, 
CHAPEL MILL, &. C. 








PRACTICAL EDUCATION 


4 
Agriculture, En pmoaring. Mechanic 
Arts, and Cotton Manufacturing; a com- 
bination of theory and practice, of study 
and manualtraining. Tuition $20 a year, 
Total expenses, including clothing and 
board, $125. Thirty teachers, 3(2 students, 
Next session begins September 4th. 

For catalogue address GEO. T. WIN- 
STON, President. ’ 


WN. C. COLLEGE 


Apriculture and Mechanic Art, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 











A STEP ONLY, «;'! 


1 ah 
and not a long pod from our’ school 


into a business iw on of profit. We 


8 
work for the faithful student day and 
night More applications for compe- 
tent young people than we have been 
able to fill. Write at once. 


$ Peele’s Business College, 
( \_ Raleigh, N.C. 
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LITTLETON FEMALE GOLLEGE. 
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{One or the m ‘st prosperous in- 
stitutions for the higher educa- 
tion of young women in the 
South. 


j@¥"Panacea Water kept in the 
building. 


(=¥" Nineteenth Annual Session be- 
gins September 18. 


(=7-For Catalogue address Presi- 
dent RHODES, Littleton, N. C. 


DANS 


A BAO HEADACHE IN THE MORNING. 


Miss Grace Marks, @ housekeeper, aged 
twenty years, living at Pleasant Hill, Oreg., 
writes: “I have suffered for: several years 
with dyspepsia and constipation. I saw 
Ripans Tabules advertised the Ladies’ 
World and concluded to try them. I have 
found them to be all that ag t= represen- 
ted to be. Before I began king em. I 
would have a bad headache on rising in the 
morning but after taking them two or three 
sage ae tbat disappeared, and I can truth- 
fully say that I have never found anything 
so good for constipation as Ripans Tabules, 
I am feeling better than I have for years, 
You are at perfect liberty to use Nd ee 
, a testimonials for advertising if you 

esire,”’ P 











: 


There is scarcely any condition, of ill-heal 
ae is not benefited by the oc c ad 
of R: 

5 cents, does not bar them from an 
justify any one in enduring ills that are easily 
cured. For sale by druggists. 
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RI‘P'A‘N’S Tabule, ‘and the price, Mfor] :' 
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Live Stock. 


later the rye field, and sow down in 
oats, millet, peas, mustard, plantain, 





SHEEP IN THE SOUTH. 


Fe 


Wet Lands—Ideal Sheep Land—Drained Land 
of Grass—No 
Ground— Annual Grasses — Mixed 
Seeds—Bermuda Grass—Southern Grasses | 
Can be’ Made as Profitably as Those of the 


—High Ridges—Variety 
Bare 


Middle States—Portable Fences—Hurdles 
and Soiling—Sheep Husbandry Profits— 
Weaning Lambs. 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Water-soaked lands are not suit- 
able for sheep, nor is the growth 
from such generally desired by them, 
though such land may be depastured 
by them in adry part of summer 
and may come in good use in time of 
drouth. High, dry and rocky parts 
are excellent for a wet time. 

The ideal land for sheep is a pro- 
ductive, well-drained farm, that will 
grow grasses luxuriantly, clay land 
having preference. 

Lands that are drained sufficiently 
and in good fix for cotton and corn, 
can be good pastures for sheep, even 
if rather level and fiat, and especially 
can beso utilized if there be adja- 
cent high ridges or hills for use in 
wet periods. 

In the lower South it is well not to 
depend on one kind of grass, with 
which to form a heavy sward for 
sheep pasture, but rather a mixture 
of seeds to produce not only a variety 
of grass for the sheep, but a variety 
to suit the different elements in the 
soil as well as different conditions of 
the season, for no one can tell when 
it will be wet ordry. A few pecks 
or bushels of different grass seeds 
sown in winter, properly, or early 
spring will often produce very unex- 
pected and profitable results during 
the summer season. 

It isa good rule never to let bare 
fields or even bare spots go unseeded, 
even fora few months in summer. 
It is well on the sheep farm or plan- 
tation to keep up a rotation of crops, 
and in such rotation to keep about 
half the land in grass of some kind 
all the time. To do this in the South, 
old stiff swards are hardly desirable. 
The grasses that are most certain tu 
grow well one and not over two 
years are most suitable. The blue 
grass, timothy and red top class of 
grasses most suited to the more 
Northern heavy clay lands are not 
the best for the more Southern. It 
is wise to select the grass most suit- 
able for the soil and climate. 

The word grass is used here in its 
comprehensive sense. The annuals, 
mainly leguminous grasses, are com- 
ing to be recognized as the best for 
Southern pastures and agriculture. 
They are certainly as well so for 
sheep. 

It is my conviction, from close ob- 
servation though not personal expe- 
rience, that these grasses intelligent- 
ly managed in the South for sheep, 
used in grazing, in the silo or as dry 


rape, sorghum, corn, kaffir corn, 
velvet beans, and, not lastly, Ber- 
muda grass, Johnston grass, orchard 
grass, &c., according to the land and 
season. The object being to produce 
an abundant crop of succulent sum- 
mer growth of vegetation suitable 
for sheep. Any oneor allof these 
may be depastured in the ordinary 
way, or may be turned onto an hour 
morning and evening, or used with 
portable fences or hurdles, :a small 
section at a time, or the feed may be 
cut and fed to the sheep in their 
barns twice a day on the soiling plan. 
This latter plan will pay far be- 
yond the views of most people. The 
manure secured by this way becomes 
a prime factor of profit. 
This kind of summer grazing and 
feeding with aid of wild grass and 
herbage in the near timber lands, 
and native to Southern farms and 
plantations, would constitute an 
abundance of summer sheep feed. 
By plowing under a portion of the 
crop, especially pea and bean vines, 
the land would be in improved state 
for a crop of corn or cotton and ma- 
nure enough from the sheep to rich- 
ly fertilize the crop. 
From the standpoint of my object 
lesson of fifty ewes, with their fifty 
lambs, on an 160 acre farm, the situa- 
tion of the summer feeding above 
described can readily be compre- 
hended. 
Hight times that many ewes—with 
their lambs—on eight times that 
many acres can be fully grasped in 
the mind of those at least who are 
fortunate enough to have the land. 
At risk of repeating, I will say 
that it has been practically demon- 
strated by Southerners, hundreds of 
times, that about fifty ewes with 
lambs, on about 160 acre farms have 
been the most profitable part of their 
business, even when managed in a 
“half slipshod way.’’ The forego- 
ing chapters describe a way by which 
the maximum of profit may be at- 
tained. 
So 400 ewes surrounded by the 
same conditions described for the 50 
will, as certainly secure equal suc- 
cess and profits with them, accord- 
ing to numbers; and even: more be- 
cause there will be an economy of 
time and other expense readily ap. 
plied to the large number that can- 
not extend to the lesser one. 
Now turning our thoughts to the 
ewes and lambs in the month of Au- 
gust, we see that the lambs must be 
weaned. A lamb that has been 
properly fed and cared fcr need not 
run with the dam over four months. 


and yet it requires care to prevent 
fretting and loss of flesh as much as 
possible. It is custom with some to 
wean gradually ; that is, after taking 
the lambs off, turn them back to the 


Weaning is not a difficult matter, |- 
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The Dairy. 


GOOD POINTS FOR BUTTER MAKERS. 





The importance of producing on 


the farms butter of the highest ex- | just as little as possible. The only | 


cellence, fit to compete in the open | 
market with the creamery product, | 
seems to be generally disregarded, | 
or, if not so, considered too difficult | 
of attainment. This is largely true | 
through lack of knowledge of details | 
essential to success. The subject | 
is most intelligently treated by Prof. | 


Otis, of the Kansas Agricultural | 
College in the new Biennial Report | 
of Secretary F. D. Coburn, of the | 
Kansas Board of Agriculture. 

Extracts from Prof. Otis’ discus- | 
sion follow: | 

In the matter of making butter, | 
the private dairyman can learn a| 
greut deal from _ his creamery | 
brother. The latter has made the | 
subject of butter-making a life study, | 
and many of the things that he has 
discovered can be applied to advan- | 
tage on the farm. It is assumed | 
that the milk and cream will receive | 
the best of care previous to reaching | 
the cream vat. 

High flavor or quick aroma of but- 
ter is due to the breaking up of the 
milk sugar, forming lactic acid, and 
is possibly the result of a series of 
germs that get into the cream during 
the process of ripening (souring). If 
cream is churned while sweet con- 
siderable butter will be lost in the 
buttermilk, and the butter will lack 
flavor, no matter what the cows are 
fed. If cream ripens too much we 
will get sour butter, or what Prof. 
McKay calls ‘‘rotten egg flavor.”’ 
Cream ready to be churned has a 
smooth, granular appearance, with a 
rather sharp, acid taste. When 
cream reaches this condition, it 
should either be churned at once or 
cooled down to about fifty degrees 
F., and warmed to fifty-eight or 
sixty degrees when churned. So 
important is the right amount of 
acid, that our best butter-makers 
have what is called an acid test for 
determining the amount. 

To hasten the ripening or get the 
right kind of lactic acid germs, start- 
ers are some times used to advan- 
tuge. These may consist either of 
butter milk, sour skim milk, or 
especially prepared commercial start- 
ers. Starters on the farm can doubt- 
less be best procured by using milk 
or skim milk. Select a good healthy 
cow, put her milk into a well-scalded 
can, and keep at a temperature of 
eighty-five to ninety degrees until it 
becomes clabbered. Then use about 
one part of starter to nine parts of 
cream. The cream may be kept at a 
temperature anywhere from sixty 
degrees to seventy-five degrees F., if 
care be taken to cool it down as 
soon as the right quantity ot lactic 
acid is developed. 


| graved in the print which will leave 


butter known as mottles are some | 
times caused by an uneven distribu- | 
tion of moisture, it is much more | 
generally caused by an uneven dis- | 
tribution of salt. Work the butter | 
object of working is to distribute | 
the salt and compact the butter. 
When the salt is brought in contact | 
with the butter in the granular con | 
dition, the necessity of working is 
reduced to a minimum. 
For private dairying there is prob- | 
ably no better package than the | 
pound printZwrapped in parchment | 
paper. It is well to have a brand en- | 


its impress upen every pound of good 
butter sold, but never send any poor 
butter under this brand, as it would 
be liable to spoil one’s reputation. 
All butter prints and butter pack- 
ages should present a neat, clean ap- 
pearance, and never be allowed to be 
smeared with particles of butter or 
stained with imprints of dirty fin- 
gers. 


I believe the only sure road to suc- 
cess for inland farmers is, more for- 
age and more stock. We cannot get 
rich relying wholly on guanos for 
manures. Brother farmers, let's 
quit our scratch farming. Raise 
more forage, more stock, and plow 
more and deeper, and I’ll insure bet- 
ter returns.—J. D. Yates, Chatham 
Co., N.C: 


By your permission I will give my 
experience in y small way with corn 
stover. Having been brought up in 
ante-bellum days, I naturally drifted 
in the ‘“‘ruts of the fathers,’’ think- 
ing no forage was equal to or excelled 
corn fodder. Finally got my consent 
to try stover. There were many ob- 
stacles to encounter. First, I had no 
shredder, and not able to buy one. 
Soon, however, a well to-do neighbor 
bought one and agreed to do the 
work for me. At the proper time, 
one week later than I would have 
pulled the fodder, I cut the corn and 
shocked it, putting 150 to 200 stalks 
ina shock. Having serious scruples 
as to its value, I only cut four acres, 
harvesting the rest in the old way. 
When it was too late I saw my mis- 
take. On this four acres of stover I 
kept a big horse and three cows fat 
the entire winter with but little 
grain or other feed. At first I fed 
too much, but soon learned. If 
farmers would have fat, sleek horses, 
mules and cattle, make your corn 
stalks, fodder and shucks into stover. 
—J.H. Johnson, Norcross, Ga. 





TO NON-SUBSCRIBERS. 


If the person to whom this copy of 
The Progressive Farmer is sent is not 
asubscriber, this number is sent asa 
sample, as an invitation to subscribe. 
The small sum of two cents per week 
will make it a regular visitor to 


ye. jeopardize your in- 
surance by burning off old, 

_ cracked and peeling paint. 
Avoid the necessity for the dan- 
| gerous paint burner by using on); 
pure “old Dutch process” Wh;;, 
Lead, the only paint which ney<; 
cracks nor peels and can alway, 
be renewed without burning off 

These brands are genuine. 


ARMSTRONG @ McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
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National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 
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By using National Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead Tinting Coi< 
any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving va} able 
information and catd showing samples of colors mailed FREE ti 
all applicants. aad 


ar 7% —_ ‘ to have to 
Dp OES I1T:P. ‘ shut down 
your Saw Mill, even for a few minutes, because of hot boxes, 
springing or heating of saws, and perhaps ruining your saw, 
occasioned by the boxes being out of line? 

DOES IT PAY to operate that old mill of yours when 
you can make its output from 25% to 334% greater, without 
increasing your operating expenses ? ; 

YOU know it don’t and WE know it don’t. But we havea 
remedy in our Patent Connected and Pivoted Arbor Boxes 
and Saw Guide, and the Heacock-King Patent Variable Feed 
Works. “A dollar saved is a dollar made.” You can readily 
see how much we can save and make for you ifyou are enough 
interested to investigate. Our circulars tell much. 


SAW — 
FALLS: 











Buy Direct from 
Manufacturer. 


SPECTACLES 
ano EYEGLASSES 


= Fitted by Competent Opticians by our 
New System of Home caminaticn B Y M A | L. 
Perfect Fit and Satisfaction Guaranteed. Beware of travelling 
OPTICIANS and FAKIRS who tuin your eyes. Write for Home Ex- 
’¢ amination Blanks and particulars, and save over one-half the cost 


AGG GLOBE OPTICAL CO., - - - - - Baltimore, Mc. | 











DEDERICK’S HA 


bale nearly all the ha: ied 
world. Send for free illustra: catal 


etn For Good DRILLING 
Address P. K. DEDERICK'S SONS” os 
, 65 Tivoli : 
. Albany, N. Y. eS . = 
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PANGLER x2vs.70mn, DRILL 
Grain and Fertilizer 
Low to * light draft, forée feed all 
to 700 Ibs per acre, lumpy 
, grass seed and land 
rrect. Hoes easy to raise 
All feeds thrown out of 
hoes. Pin or spring hoes 
ite for free catalogue 


THE SPANGLER MANFG. CO.? 509 QUEEN ST., YORK, PA. 


$5,000 DEPOSIT | 
R. R. FARE PAID 
200 FREE 


Scholarships offered. 
Write quick to 


COLLECE, Macon, Ga. 














FARMERS SAY 


‘PAGE FENCES have the most fence virtues 
andthe least fence fanlts,’’ Ask any user. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 





Douste Daity SERVICE 





Between New York, Tampa, Atlanta 


Grow Grasses and Raise Cattle 


New Orleans and Points 
South and West. 





Examine agricultural statistics and see the 
high rank North Carolina takes in yield per 


le seperti 


Tn Effect May 26th, 1901, 


SOUTHWARD. 


your home—three months, 25 cents ; 
six months, 50 cents; one year, $1. 
And any Carolina or Tennessee far- 
mer subscribing now who feels at 
expiration of subscrption that he has 
not received full value, may have his 
money back for the asking. 
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VALUABLE FARM BOOKS. 


feed, will prove as successful and 
profitable as do others on the heavier 
grass lands of the Middle States. 

I do not propose to write a treatise 
on grass here, only to suggest sheep 
management with them. 

It is altogether practicable to pro- 
duce sheep and winter them exclu- 
sively on the annual grasses. To do 
this a succession must be provided. 
For winter and early spring pasture 
rye may be sownin the fall, espe- 
cially for ewes at yeaning time. 
Part of it‘may be cut quite green for 
sheep feeding at nights along in lute 
spring and early summer. Along 
with this rye may be sown some rape, 
plantain, mustard, turnips or Japan 
clover ; one or all in places. In places 
it would be very profitable to mix in 

some of that Bermuda grass that is 
so much under par in part of the 
South. It is A No. 1 for sheep. 

In early spring plow lands, and 


If the local market calls for col- 
ored butter, the coloring matter 
should be put into the cream as soon 
as the latter enters the churn. The 
ideal color for butter is that pro- 
duced naturaily under June condi- 
tions, where the cows huve an abun- 
dance of fresh green grass. Atno 
time of the year should we attempt 
to give butter any higher color than 
this. 

Cream should be churned at aslow 
a temperature as possible and have 
the butter come in from one half to 
one hour. Warm cream and rapid 
churning mean a large quantity of 
batter lost in the butter milk, as 
well as soft butter, which is very 
hurd to handle after it comes. The 
churn should be stopped when the 
butter is in «a granular condition, 
about one twelfth of an inch in diam- 
eter. If churned more than this it 
will be impossible to get the butter 
evenly washed and salted without 
spoiling the grain. When a piece of 
good butter is broken, it should have 
the appearance of broken cast iron, 
and not the sulvy, greasy-looking 
article that we often see at the store. 
When the butter granules have 
reached the right size the butter 
milk should be drained off, and the 
butter thoroughly washed with pure, 
clean water at a temperature of 
fifty to sixty degreesF. This should 
be continued until the water coming 
from the butter ceases to have a 
milky appearance. 

The quantity of salt should be 
varied uccording to the demands of 
the market ; usually an ounce to the 
pound is sufficient. This salt should 
be of the finest and best quality and 
thoroughly incorporated into the 
butter granules, and usually after 
slight working the butter should be 
allowed to stand several hours, in 
order that the salt may become dis} 
solved and thoroughly distributed. 
While the light and dark spote in 


acre of grasses and forage crops. (Com 
pare her advantages for stock-raising witb 
those of ‘other States. Profit by these facts. 
Grow grasses: raise stock. And whether you 
have few animals or many, you cannot aford 
not to read 


Grasses and Forage Flants of the Sout, 


RY 3. B. KILLBREW, 





mothers every day or two for a week, 
‘to get a suck,’’ to help them along 
and keep the mother’s bag from 
spoiling. Her milk is likely to be 
overheated and the lamb’s digestion 
impaired in consequence. 

To me it seems far preferable to 
first keep the flock on rather dry 
pasture and dry feed for a week, 
then at once remove the lambs toa 
clover, pea or other green pasture as 
succulent as possible, not allowing 
them either day or night to be in 
hearing of their mothers. 

Have them used to a little bran or 
other feed before weaning, so as to 
regulate their digestion and prevent 
scours, now increase it judiciously, 
seeing also that they get their salt 
mixture and water conveniently. 

In two or three days at most they 
will have entirely ceased tretting 
and commence to live an independ 
ent life. A pet weather or dry ewe 
might well be with them a few weeks 
as a leader. 
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Principles of Agriculture. By Prof. f the University of Tennessee. 
L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University. 
Handsomely illustrated. 300 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 

We really do not believe that the 
average North Carolina farmer can 
anywhere invest $1.25 to better ad- 
vantage than by sending that 
amount to us fora copy of Prof. L. 
H. Bailey’s ‘‘Principles of Agricul- 
ture.’’ This is a work which tells 
the ‘‘whys and wherefores’’—the 
principles—of the ‘‘business’’ of 
farming. Itis written by a manof 
great ability who knows his subject 
by long years of actual experience 
and scientific study. The farmer 
who secures a copy of this work 
and studies it during his spare 
moments this summer will not only 
find much pleasure thereby, but wili 
find greater interest in his work, a 
broader view of his profession and 
the probability of making many 
more dollars as a result of his study. 
There are many books upon the 
market, but not for many years, we 
firmly believe, has one been issued 
which the average reader of this 
paper so badly needs. The work is 
handsomely bound, well illustrated, 
clearly printed and contains 300 


pages. Send us $1.25and geta copy. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 
A SPECIAL PRICE. 

We have now decided to senda 
copy of this valuable work and a 
year’s subscription to The Progress- 
ive Farmer to any address for only 
$2. This offer is made at a sacrifice 
- we ape os placing the work in 

e hands of more of the thousands 
who need it. 
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It is a complete manual of the cul- 
ture of grasses and forage plants of 
the South. It contains about 140 
pages, and is written in a style to be 
understood by everyone. 
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The book discusses the character- 
istics of the principal prasses, the 
maintenance of pastures and mead- 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wild 
pastures, etc. It is fully illustrated 
with original analytical engravings 
by Scribner, our greatest grass 6x- 
pert, and embellished with a large 
number of half tone cuts of field 
operations. 
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Killebrew’s former work on grasses 
is now entirely out of print and 
brings $3 a copy. This new book con 
tains all the information in the for- 
mer work, re-written, and embodies 
the results of twenty years’ additional 
experience of the writer and all the 
information abtained by the exper 
ment stations and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 


We have 80 copies this vala- 
able work on hand, and, antl 
further notice, will send oné 
copy of ‘‘Killebrew's Grasses 
and Forage Crops” to any #4- 
dress for only 25 cents. 

one copy Free as & Pre 
minum for #1 in new subseripy 
tions to The Progressive Far- 
mer. 

Or one copy with The Pro- 
gressive Farmer one year 
any address for only $1.15. 

Address all orders to 


ive Farmer, 
The Progressive edge 


Horse Owners Should Uses 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


Whe Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 
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SAMEUL ARCHER. NORTHWARD, 


Marion, McDowell Co., N. C. 
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The Illinois Farmers’ Institute has 
equipped forty one ciroulating 
libraries with a total of 2,192 volumes 
Since the appropriation of $2,500 
made by the last assembly has been 
available. The demand for thes.- 
circulating libraries among far ners’ 
institates throughout the Stute ex 
ceeds the supply and they we prov 
ing very popular. 
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American hens lay one hundred 
eggs a year on the average. That is 
the testimony ot the census enumera- 
tors and it probably does full justice 
to the hens. Itis insisted that she 
can do better, and many people are 
trying to induce her to beat that 
official record. In what is known as 
the National Stockman and Farmer 
contest a few years ago the six high- 


est pens of layers averaged from 262 
to 289 eggs each. 
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SUPERSE ALL CAUTERY OF FIRING 
Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. The 


pes ever used. Takes tho place 
ofaf' thn ~ 48 fstet, or severe action. Removes 
1 Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 
ME for Rheumatism 
Sprains, An REMEDY, f itisinvaiuable, ” 
GUARANTEE 22u2¥ic'BiAi'3 i wi) 
wi 
more actual results than a BAtS bottle of 
spavin cure mixture ever made 
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